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ON THE COVER 
Puerto Rico, with a_ rapidly 
expanding population is going 
through many changes. With a 
rising standard of living and grow- 
ing industry, credit is a vital neces- 
sity; and the credit union move- 
ment is rising fast. See story, page 
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MERGER SAVES TWO MISSOURI CREDIT UNIONS 


WHEN PLANTS CLOSE DOWN 


HIS is a story of 1,800 people 

who lost their jobs; a story of 
two industries that locked their 
doors; a story of two credit unions 
that wouldn’t buckle under pressure. 

Just a few minutes before quitting 
time on Wednesday, October 10, 
1956, employees at the Magic Chef 
gas range manufacturing plant in St. 
Louis read something like this on 
the bulletin board: 

“Effective at the close of the work 
day, Friday, October 12, this plant 
will be closed.” Within forty-eight 
hours Magic Chef Credit Union had 
a panicky membership of 1,300, cut 
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off without severance pay and with- 
out any retirement savings or profit- 
sharing rebate. For most, their only 
security was in a credit union share 
account. 

Only twenty-seven months before 
a similar disaster struck members of 
Surety Credit Union, serving the 500 
employees of a J. C. Penney ware- 
house in St. Louis. Except in this 
case the credit union members had 
the advantage, if you can call it that, 
of hearing rumors for several months 
that the warehouse was closing. And 
they were laid off gradually, accord- 
ing to seniority. They got severance 


pay plus some profit-sharing rebate 
which ranged into thousands of dol- 
lars for older employees. 

The credit union movement could 
have lost two credit unions because 
this plant and this warehouse closed. 
Instead, the movement now has one 
big, strong, merged Surety Credit 
Union with a giant membership 
growth potential which hasn't been 
tapped. 

This is basically a story of three 
decisions: A decision by Surety 
Credit Union in 1954 to rent its 
own office and to stay in business in- 
stead of dissolving; a decision by 








Magic Chef Credit Union to attempt 
to merge with another credit union 
rather than dissolve, and a decision 
by Surety Credit Union to carry out 
the merger. 

The credit unions had expected to 
complete the merger last February 
|, but they were delayed one month 
by some political shuffling while the 
office of the state commissioner of 
finance opened under new manage- 
ment. 

Now the one credit union, oper- 
ating under the Surety Credit Union 
name, has nearly $500,000 assets, 
1200 members and some revitalized 
service policies which resulted after 
the two original sets of officers com- 
pared notes. For one thing, the origi- 
nal Surety Credit Union never car- 
ried life savings insurance, but, be- 
cause Magic Chef Credit Union mem- 
bers had $1000 coverage and didn’t 
want to lose it, the $1000 coverage 
for all merged Surety 
now in effect. 


members is 


Had Little in Common 


Before the merger, about the only 
thing the two credit unions had in 
common was their duplicate state 
charters; about the only thing the 
members had in common was their 
Missouri citizenship. The Penney 
Magic Chef plant 
were in different parts of town; the 
employees lived nowhere near each 
other; they had no occupational simi- 
larities because one group knew the 
ropes in warehousing for some 1,700 
Penney 


warehouse and 


stores across the country 
while the other group was experi- 
enced in assembly line techniques. 
One Missouri Credit Union League 
employee who suggested the merger 
and who helped get the two boards 
together said, “We 
thought Surety was the logical credit 
union to carry out the merger be- 


of directors 


cause they had had courage enough 
to pull through the same situation 
(plant closing). We knew they would 
be sympathetic with Magic Chef's 
problems.” 

If the state credit union law hadn't 
been amended, the movement might 
have lost the Magic Chef Employees’ 
Credit Union. Before the amendments 
of February 1957, a credit union in 
trouble had only two choices: To stay 
in business or to quit. That was the 
choice that Surety Credit Union had 


faced in 1954 when its answer was to 
£0 right on. 

League officials had felt for some 
time that credit unions in trouble 
needed some alternatives. About two 
years ago the league legislative com- 
mittee took on this project and, with 
legal counsel, came up with the sug- 
gested amendmenis. 

In just over three typewritten 
pages the committee listed valuable 
alternatives. The merger section al- 
lows two or more credit unions to 
merge into a “surviving credit 
union,” and a consolidation section 
allows two or more credit unions to 
form a “new credit union.” 

Now the choices for a credit union 
in trouble are: Quit, stay in business, 
merge or consolidate. The Surety- 
Magic Chef merger was followed 
quickly by the merger of ATCO 
(American Thermometer Company) 
Credit Union into Carling Credit 
Union, serving Carling Brewing Com- 
pany employees. At least one other 
merger was in the works this fall. 
Others are anticipated as judged by 
a league state-wide survey which 
showed that twelve or thirteen credit 
unions “would be interested in con- 
sidering a merger.” 

Not only did the old credit union 
law give only two abrupt choices for 
a troubled credit union, but Missouri 
has no liquidating agency such as a 
central credit union. The Missouri 
State Credit Union in Kansas City 
accepts share deposits from credit 
union officers and individual credit 
unions, but it does not have an open 
charter allowing it to serve as a liqui- 
dating agent. Before the February 
amendment, state-chartered credit 
union liquidations in Missouri had 
been tedious, drawn-out affairs. 

These are the merger mechanics as 
set forth in the amendments: 

1. The board of directors of each 
merging credit union, by majority 
vote, approves the merger plan set- 
ting forth (a) the terms and condi- 
tions of the merger and mode of put- 
ting the merger into effect, (b) the 
manner of converting membership 
shares into shares of the surviving 
credit union, and (c) list of any 
bylaws changes for the surviving 
credit union. 

2. After board approval, the 
merger plan is submitted to either 
a special or annual membership meet- 
ing, with a two-thirds majority vote 
necessary for approval. 


3. The approved merger plan goes 
to the commissioner of finance for 
review, then to the secretary of state 
for completion. 

All property, debts, liabilities and 
assets of the merging credit union 
are transferred to the surviving credit 
union, and bylaws of the surviving 
credit union are changed only if so 
stated in the articles of merger. 

In the case of Surety and Magic 
Chef, the merging action was unani- 
mous at every turn. Not a dissenting 
vote was cast at either board meeting 
or membership meeting, though some 
pointed questions were asked in each 
case. But the amended law provides 
that a dissenting member of any 
merging or surviving credit union 
may, with ten days notice after the 
merger is completed, withdraw his 
shares. Though Surety and Magic 
Chef each had share withdrawals 
after their plant closed, the new 
Surety Credit Union has had no with- 
drawals because of dissension over 
the merger. 

Going back a way, you see just 
how different the two membership 
groups were and you gain a new 
appreciation for their success in the 
merger. 


Management Luke-Warm 


Surety Credit Union was formed 
in 1939. Only about forty persons 
attended the organizational meeting, 
and management attitude was, at 
best, luke-warm. The credit union 
had a succession of volunteer officers 
until 1944 when Fred Bretscher be- 
came a part-time treasurer. The com- 
pany insisted that credit union busi- 
ness be transacted during the lunch 
hour, and for the early years this was 
all done across the lunch table. 

As management began realizing 
the credit union’s worth, it mellowed 
in attitude and finally provided a 
railed-off lunchroom corner. Manage- 
ment then went the second mile and 
began allowing Bretscher an extra 
thirty minutes, fifteen before and 
fifteen after lunch, to prepare for 
each day’s business and to shut down 
after lunch. 

Surety’s original membership cov- 
ered only Penney warehouse employ: 
ees and their families. Occasionally 
Surety got an inquiry from Penney 
retail store employees, and in Novem- 
ber 1952, almost providentially as 
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It took teamwork to combine two St. Louis 
credit unions, plus provisions under a new 
state credit union law. The new combined 
board handled this year's annual supervisory 
audit. 


it turned out later, Surety expanded 
its field of membership to include 
employees of all fifty Penney retail 
stores in Missouri. Now, though this 
field has never been explored, the 
new Surety Credit Union has formed 
a membership committee and intends 
to push into the new field. These 
retail store employees give Surety 
Credit Union its major source for 
expansion. 

Rumors that the warehouse might 
close began circulating among Surety 
members in 1953. It was no secret 
that labor negotiations were nettling 
management. The rumors wouldn’t 
quit, and in the spring of 1954 lay- 
offs began prior to the closing. The 
official announcement was that the 
company could handle its distribu- 
tion cheaper direct from the manu- 
facturer and not through a ware- 
house. 

When the closing became an 
obvious fact, the Surety Credit Union 
board of directors sought League 
advice. The answer was simple: You 
can liquidate or you can go on with 
your present membership. The Surety 
board, remembering its growth po- 
tential among Penney retail store 
employees, decided to try to survive. 

The 500 employees were laid off 
gradually, about fifty a week. Fred 
Bretscher, with twenty-four years at 
Penney’s, was one of the last to go. 
Also on a seniority basis the em- 
ployees got severance pay, which in 
Bretscher’s case amounted to 824 
weeks full pay. This tided him over a 
two-month period when he was set- 
ting up the credit union office in its 
new second-floor rented quarters at a 
major commercial street intersection. 

One of the first things the Surety 
board had to do was drop its old 
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$75-per-month limit on shares. This 
limit had been installed after the 
credit union became top-heavy on 
shares and hit a slump in loan de- 
mand. But, in the layoffs, employees 
got sums ranging into the thousands 
as their part of a company profit- 
sharing plan. In July, when the ware- 
house closed, Surety Credit Union 
had several share accounts between 
$4,000 and $6,000, and with the 
share lump-sum limit removed and 
profit-sharing checks rolling in, 
Surety jumped $100,000 in shares 
from July to October. 

There wasn’t any among 
Surety members. Surety lost less than 
fifty shareholders after the board 
announced that the credit union 
would meet all demands for with- 
drawals. Some families left St. Louis, 
others changed separate accounts to 
joint accounts, and a few children’s 
accounts were pulled back. A couple 
of withdrawing members reinvested 
their money after getting over the 
original shock of the 
closing. 


panic 


warehouse 


Ready For Withdrawals 


Had there been heavy withdrawals, 
Surety was ready. Starting in 1943 
with a $3,500 deposit, Surety had 
built up a sizeable liquid fund in 
Missouri State Credit Union. When 
the warehouse closed in July 1954, 
Surety had $125,000 in Missouri 
State paying 21% percent dividend, 
$20,000 in government 
bonds percent and 
$20,000 in savings and loan shares 
paying 3 percent. Backing that up. 
Missouri State Credit Union assured 
Bretscher that Surety could borrow 


Series G 
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up to $150,000 to meet additional 
share withdrawal demand. As it 
turned out, Surety’s liquid structure 
was more than enough for the light 
withdrawals. 

This investment program, which 
some credit unions might feel is out 
of balance to Surety’s total $291,000 
assets as of July 1954, is part of the 
Surety board’s belief that a credit 
union shouldn’t have all its money 
loaned out. Bretscher says, “\nder- 
stand, we have what I think is a 
liberal lending policy. We make a lot 
of $500 signature loans (the maxi- 
mum under Missouri law) and we 
take chattels on almost anything, but 
we use only a few co-makers. Still we 
think a credit union has to keep some 
liquid assets in outside investments.” 

Several of Penney’s 500 warehouse 
employees went on unemployment 
relief after the closing. Bretscher and 
a few others found downtown jobs, 
and many went to McDonnell Air- 
craft. Only one man, a management 
employee, was retained by Penney. 

In the case of the Magic Chef com- 
pany, there was no implication of 
labor dispute but primarily a case of 
company retrenchment. The company 
bought one stove company in Cleve- 
land and another in Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, and moved its St. Louis pro- 
duction orders to the 
location. 

Walter Graham, the former Magic 
Chef Credit Union treasurer and now 
a board member of Surety Credit 
Union, says, “Some of the members, 
fearing they would lose their savings, 
rushed to withdraw them. The far- 
sightedness of the board of directors 
in depositing $130,000 in Missouri 
State Credit Union relieved the pres- 
sure. However, by the time the fear 
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receded, only $10,000 remained in 
Missouri State.” 

Magic Chef employees were cut off 
without severance pay or any other 
company benefits. While emploved, 
the workers had been enrolled in a 
retirement savings plan, but since this 
was funded entirely through com 
pany contributions, the company was 
not obligated to return any money 
when the plant closed. 

The shutdown announcement came 
that the Magic Chel 
credit union board couldn't arrange a 


so suddenly 


meeting until the following week. 
Their first reaction was to call the 
Missouri League office for advice. 
Bob Hood, a fieldman, and Paul 
Roberts, managing director, took the 
call and gave the same answer: “We 


had exper ted you to call.” 


Roberts said, “You have four 


choices—dissolve, go on as you are, 
merge or consolidate. I think your 
hest course is to merge, and we have 
a credit union in mind that we think 
will be willing to merge with you.” 
lhe Magic Chef board took this sug- 
gestion to the members, and those 
already 


who weren't withdrawing 


shares said it was worth a try. 

Then the League put the merger 
suggestion to Surety, emphasizing the 
fact that two credit unions had an 
uncommon common bond, this bond 
of mutual disaster. The Surety board, 
in special session, searched its soul 
before deciding for the merger. 

By now it was late October, and 
the League suggested that officers 
from the two credit unions meet at 
the Sheraton-Jefferson Hotel in St. 
Louis during the League annual meet- 
ing. It is believed that this was a 
first-time meeting for any of the two 
officer groups. Following this meeting 
there was a joint board meeting at the 
League office. 

Magic Chef was a newer credit 
union, organized in February 1951, 
but with 1300 members and over 
$400,000 assets. it was considerably 
larger than Surety. And, in the month 
that had 


closing. 


since the 
Magic Chef 


union members had gained new as 


passed 


plant 
many credit 
surance from the board’s tenacity 
and had reinvested their shares. Now, 
with the merger in sight, it was ready 


to bring in $115,136 in personal 


loans, $100,708 in real estate loans, 
$208.502 in shares, $7,984 cash, 
$11.486 in a reserve fund, $1,263 in a 
special reserve and $2,314 in undi- 


1 


vided earnings, plus 340 borrowers 
among its 740 members. 

One of the stipulations of the 
merger was that Magic Chef had to 
pay for a complete audit of its books. 
This audit, costing $1,100, was one 
of the principal factors in making 
the merger complete and acceptable, 
and both sets of officers now recom- 
mend a complete audit before any 
merger. One thing the audit dis- 
closed was that Magic Chef had no 
mailing list; hence it had lost con- 
tact with several borrowers. Even yet 
the merged Union 
board is working on a mailing list 


Surety Credit 


for its entire membership. 


A Few Adjustments 


There were a few adjustments nec- 
essary. For one, Magic Chef asked 
and got two of its officers placed on 
the new Surety Credit Union board. 
For another, as mentioned before, 
insurance was started 
though Surety had not previously 
carried it. Both credit unions had 
been charging 51% 


life savings 


percent on 20- 
year maximum real estate loans, but 
Magic Chef had charged *% of 1 
percent on personal while 
Surety had used | percent. The 
Surety Board agreed to continue the 
24 rate on existing loans but to keep 


loans 


all new loans at | percent. This rate 
increase kept some former Magic 
Chef members from borrowing from 
their new credit union, but by this 
fall this resistance was dwindling 
and more loan applications were 
coming in from former Magic Chef 
members. 


One thing the Surety credit com- 
mittee found unusual was that Magic 
Chef loans over $100 carried secur- 
ity. Treasurer Graham explained that 
this was necessary because the Magic 
Chef plant operation had been sea- 
sonal—high employment during the 
spring manufacturing season, low 
employment with many layoffs dur- 
ing fall and winter. Many persons 
moved into St. Louis from rural areas 
to take this seasonal work, then re- 
turned to the hinterlands, often with 
an outstanding credit union loan. 
Magic Chef Credit Union's delin- 
quency record thus ran high because 
they kept no mailing list and some- 
contact with members. 
Through the audit and through Sure- 
ty’s office work, this delinquency 
record has been improved since the 


times lost 


merger. Magic Chef had anticipated 
delinquency trouble by ruling that a 
member must have payroll deduction 
before getting a loan. However, lay- 
offs caused both the company and the 
credit union to lose contact with the 
borrowers. 

Magic Chef still has about fifty em- 
ployees in the St. Louis area, and the 
company has cooperated with Surety 
Credit Union by furnishing payroll 
deductions for both shares and loans. 

There was undeniably a poignant 
human element in this merger. Until 
the Surety Credit Union annual meet- 
ing in October most of the two credit 
union members had never seen each 
other before. About the only Surety 
person the Magic Chef people knew 
was Bretscher, who had volunteered 
to take the hot seat and go before a 
Mazic Chef credit union membership 
meeting last fall to answer questions 
about the merger. And in this year’s 
annual meeting many former Magic 
Chef members were together again 
for the first time since the plant 
closed. 

Magic Chef members wasted no 
time pitching into their new respon- 
sibilities. A group of them volun- 
teered to move the Magic Chef credit 
union furniture to the new office at 
3548 South Grand Blvd. This furni- 
ture, amounting to three desk-chair 
sets which the Magic Chef company 
sold for $10 each, a membership in- 
dex card file, four-drawer steel filing 
cabinet, adding machine and portable 
typewriter, was added to Surety’s 
existing furnishings. 

At their supervisory committee 
audit before the annual meeting in 
October, former Magic Chef mem- 
bers took their turns in two nights 
of figure-by-figure checking. And 
former Magic Chef treasurer Walter 
Graham puts in one evening each 
week helping Bretscher with the new 
accounts, which are still a bit un- 
familiar to him. When a former 
Magic Chef member seeks a loan and 
the Surety credit committee isn’t 
familiar with him, the old Magic 
Chef officers give any reference 
needed. 
ratified 
Surety’s earlier plans to wage a 
membership drive among Penney 
retail store employees. Since the 
merged credit unions, without this 
membership potential, would even- 
tually die off, the directors realize 
the importance of working the new 
territory. 


The merged board has 
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This basic floor plan provides 1600 
square feet. At $10 a foot, it would cost 
a credit union $16,000 to build. It pro- 
vides space for an office staff of 4, a 
large lobby, ample room for tellers, book- 
keeping machines and files. It also in- 
cludes a board room which can be used 
for committee meetings, audits and ex- 
aminations, and can be divided by a 
movable partition into two soundproof 
interviewing rooms. In most areas it 
could be financed with a $5,000 down 
payment plus 18 annual payments of 
$720—plus taxes, interest and upkeep. 
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PLANNING A BUILDING ? 


MORE AND MORE 
CREDIT UNIONS ARE 
FINDING IT NECESSARY 
TO BUILD FOR THEM- 
SELVES, OR TO GET 
TOGETHER AS JOINT 
TENANTS. HERE’S WHAT 
THEY VE LEARNED. 
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ere and more credil unions are 
s 


building their own buildings. 
Many of these, naturally, are large 
credit unions, but not all. 
smaller groups, especially in 


Some 
rural 
areas, find it necessary to own their 
own quarters. In addition, in some 
areas, groups of credit unions have 
joined together as joint tenants, and 
this is a development that looks 
highly promising, both for the larg- 
est and for the smallest. 

Considerable study is required be- 
fore any decision to build is made. 
All floor plans and designs should 
be carefully weighed. 

A recent Bridge asked 
credit union people, architects and 
designers: 


survey 


“What advice would you 
give to credit unions which plan to 
build their Here 


own buildings?” 


are their suggestions: 


® To build or to rent? That is the 


basic question every growing credit 
union asks itself. The answer depends 
on (1). the 


number of years for 


which the building is projected, (2) 
anticipated growth in membership 
and (3) availability of suitable space. 

“There can be no doubt that it is 
cheaper to build than to rent,” says 
Charles W. Hammond, Chicago man- 
ager of the Cunneen Company, a 
national firm which specializes in de- 
signing buildings for financial insti- 
tutions. “But this applies only if 
the projected building is to serve for 
more than ten years. If the employer 
of a credit union group were to plan 
to go out of business during the next 
ten years, or if he should anticipate 
a substantial reduction of operations 
during that then | 
strongly counsel the credit union not 


time, would 
to build but to make rental arrange- 
ments. My reason for this advice is 
that credit union buildings, just like 
bank and savings and loan build- 
ings, are one-purpose buildings. They 
are designed for a specific function. 
And it is hard to sell such buildings 
at a profit or even at cost.” 














Projecting space needs. “We pro 
ceeded with our building plans in a 
recalls Paul D. Dea- 
ton, treasurer-manager of NCR Em- 


series ot steps,” 


ployees Credit Union, Dayton, Ohio. 


‘First we decided for how many 
years the new building should serve 
our membership. 1 hen we contacted 
the management of the National Cash 
Register Company, our parent organ- 
ization, requesting information con 
cerning the plans for 
future expansion and growth. As our 
approached the local 


utility companies (gas, elec- 


company’s 


next step we 
public 
tricity and telephone) for their ideas 
on anticipated population expansion 
in the Dayton area. 

“We used the data obtained from 
the employer to determine the rela 
tionship of the company’s past and 
anticipated expansion to the credit 
union’s past and anticipated growth. 
Then we compared the employer's 
expansion plans with the anticipated 
growth of the utilities and brought 
these statistics into relationship to the 


anticipated growth of our credit 


union. 
Further useful 


mating growth are the Gross National 
Product (GNP) 


Council of Economi 


factors for esti- 


projections by the 
Advisers, the 
regional and state population projec- 
tions by the Bureau of the Census. 
ind the local population projection 
studies by municipal and civic plan 
ning committees 


Deaton’s projections pinpointed 
the number of share accounts, the 
number of borrowers, the amount of 
the average share balance and the 
umount of the average loan balance 
which NCR Employees Credit Union 
expects to have in 1975. And from 
these statistics he estimated in 1955 
that twenty years later NCR would 
need 32,000 square feet of operating 
space. 

\t the time Deaton presented these 
projections to his board of directors. 
the estimates seemed enormous. But 
they were minimum, not maximum 
estimates. Because already during the 
first two years of occupancy, NCR's 
growth has covered five years of 


projected expansion. 


® Location. How important is loca- 
tion? Many treasurers believe that 
it is the most important single con 
sideration in choosing the building 
site. They feel that accessibility and 
strategic location are essential to the 
success of the credit union. Says one 


“This does not 
mean that the building needs to be 
adjacent or in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the parent organization. 


experienc ed treasurer: 


But it does mean that the location 
should be either central or otherwise 
within easy access of the member- 
ship.” 

® Size. ‘This is determined by the 
anticipated membership potential. 
But other factors also influence it. 
Among these is whether the credit 
union operates primarily on a cash 
payroll basis. A 
change from one method of operation 


or a deduction 
to the other may necessitate an ad- 
justment of space requirements. 


® Design for expansion. Many 
buildings are obsolete within less 
than five years after they are built 
because the planners failed to design 
them for expansion. Even with the 
most careful projection it is not pos- 
sible to anticipate sudden, unfore- 
seen growth. But there is a simple 
way of planning for expansion. All 
the architect needs to do is to design 
the building so that additional stories 
can be added when needed. For a 
amount, the 
building can be designed for as many 
stories as the credit union may wish 
and the zoning ordinances permit. 
However, the decision for a possible 
future expansion must be made at the 


comparatively small 


time of the original construction. 
Once that opportunity has passed it 
is too late to change the design. 


® Rental space. A number of credit 
unions are finding that they can 
secure substantial rental income by 
planning their credit union building 
with more space than they expect to 
need. Says Reginald Robinson, treas- 
urer-manager of South Burnaby 
Credit Union in British Columbia: 
“We intentionally planned our build- 
ing with five times as much floor 
space as we actually needed. Until 
our membership services require this 
space, we are renting it out on ten- 
year leases to several doctors. This 
arrangement helps us greatly in re- 
ducing overhead expenses. With the 
aid of this additional income we hope 
to retire the building cost in from 
ten to thirteen years. And for the 
event that we should grow much 
faster than anticipated, our archi- 
tects so designed the building that 
we can put in five extra stories.” 
“We recommend to our clients who 
wish to rent out a part of their build- 
ing, that they try to secure tenants 


with a history of stability,’ a Cun- 
neen Company official points out. 
“Frequently it is possible to arrange 
for twenty-year leases. And of course 
we suggest a clause in the lease which 
would allow the credit union to termi- 
nate the contract in the event that it 
should need the rented space for its 
own operations. Usually these termi- 
nal clauses call for a twelve to twenty- 
four-month Frequently the 
lessor promises to help the tenant 
find suitable office space elsewhere in 
the event of an early cancellation of 
the lease.” 


notice. 


Removable partitions and walls. 
Credit unions renting a part of their 
buildings can save sizeable amounts 
of money by planning the walls of 
their tenants so that they can be re- 
moved easily for adjustment when 
needed. The types of materials suit- 
able for this purpose include wood 
or metal stud partitions. 

Electrical outlets, conduits. Ad- 
vance provision for all possible elec- 
trical power and telephone needs 
saves time, labor and money. This is 
particularly important for credit 
unions which are unable to antici- 
pate the use of their premises be- 
cause of changing tenants. A duct 
system, installed below the floor at 
two-feet intervals, makes it possible 
to arrange for outlets within twenty- 
four inches in any direction. 


® Parking. Parking space should be 
both conveniently located and ade- 
quate to meet the needs of the mem- 
bership. There is, of course, a limi- 
tation on the amount of property a 
credit union can afford to buy for 
parking purposes. Some credit unions 
use guards on busy nights to direct 
parking lot traffic and protect the 
property of the members. Suggests 
one architect: “Parking lots should 
be designed for cars of maximum di- 
mensions. Some modern cars are 
over twenty feet long. Not only 
should there be adequate space for 
these cars to enter and leave the park- 
ing area, but there should also be a 
sufficient amount of space between 
cars so that the passengers will be 
able to get out in comfort.” 


® Selecting the architect. The de- 
sign of the building depends to a 
substantial extent on the choice of 
architect. He therefore should be 
selected with care. It is important 
that the credit union’s officers have 
full confidence in him. Preferably he 
should be a specialist in the financial 
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field who is familiar with credit 
union operations. Average architect 
charges are 10 percent for remodel- 
ling, 8 percent for a new building. 


® Floor plan. The architect designs 
the floor plan to the credit union’s 
specifications. Usually he submits 
several drawings before the final 
plans are approved. Counsels onc 
architect: “Floor plans should never 
be rushed to completion. It is during 
this planning stage that the architect 
and the credit union should take all 
the time necessary to develop the 
most practical utilization of available 
space. As long as the floor plan is on 
the drawing board, changes and ad- 
justments are mere strokes of the 
pencil which cost nothing and create 
no complications. But once construc- 
tion has begun, even the simplest 
change is complicated and adds sub- 
stantially to the total cost of the 
building.” 


® Air conditioning. All credit 
unions like to provide their employ- 
ees with the maximum of comfort. 
But occasionally the building funds 
are inadequate to include an air con- 
ditioning unit. In such an event it 
is important that the architect’s de- 
sign includes plans for the installa- 
tion of air conditioning ducts at the 
time of construction. 


® Interior decorating. The colors 
of the interior decoration should be 
light, harmonious and inviting. Their 
effect should be warm, never cold. 
“Do not economize on your interior 
decorations,” cautions one architect. 
“Use an interior decorator. And set 
aside adequate funds for this pur- 
pose.” 


®@ Loan lobby. Comfortable seating 
arrangements, privacy and an atmos- 
phere which relieves tension are 
essential for the section of the build- 
ing in which the members wait for 
their loan interviews. Says NCR’s 
Deaton: “Many members who work 
together do not like to talk to each 
other about their loan problems. If 
they have to sit next to each other, 
while waiting for their interviews, 
they would feel forced to discuss their 
financial difficulties. This would em- 
barrass them. To assure the waiting 
members’ privacy, we have divided 
our loan lobby into several sections. 
This enables the members to sit down 
in separate sections where they can- 
not see each other and will not be 
tempted to share their financial prob- 
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Two complete floors were needed to house one of the biggest credit unions, 
East Hartford Aircraft Federal Credit Union in East Hartford, Connecticut. 
The member normally can transact his entire business on the main floor. 








lems. To relieve the waiting mem- 
bers’ tension, we pipe soft overhead 
music through our loudspeaker sys- 
tem.” Concludes treasurer Deaton, 
“The effect of this loan lobby ar 
rangement is that the members are 
able to return from their loan inter- 
views to work side by side without 
the embarrassment of having dis- 
closed their domestic problems dur 


ing a moment of weakness. 


® Interview area — counselling 
rooms. Privacy is a must for the loan 
counselling area. The trend is toward 
individual counselling rooms. They 
well-lighted. Theit 
furnishings are modest but pleasant 
And their 


acoustical 


are small and 


ceilings are fitted with 
plaster to prevent the 


sound of conversing voices from 
reaching adjoining rooms. The num- 
ber of individual counselling rooms 


should be 


minimum waiting during the hours of 


large enough to assure 


maximum activity. 


® Cashier windows. Paying and 
receiving counters should be imme- 
diately accessible upon entering the 
main lobby. But the counters should 
be far enough inside so that long 
hours will not 
block the entrance door. The lobby 


needs to be large to provide maxi 


lines during peak 


mum space for the members. 
behind the 
should be large enough to permit the 


The area counters 
cashiers to move around freely with- 
out interfering with each other. The 
cashiers’ equipment should be placed 
at a point of maximum accessibility 
to reduce the number of steps they 
need to take during routine oper- 
ations. 

Should the space behind the coun- 
ters be closed in so that members can 
only see the person with whom they 
are dealing? Or should this area be 
open so that behind-the-counter oper- 
ations can be viewed by everyone in 
the main lobby? Free view of the 
behind-the-counter area has two dis- 
tinct advantages. It contributes to 
ward a friendlier atmosphere. And it 
armed 


reduces the prospect of 


robbery. 


® Balancing of funds. This should 
always be done away from the count- 
er. If at all possible, a separate room 
should be assigned for this purpose. 
NCR Employees Credit Union pro- 
tects its counting cashiers through 
electrically locked doors in a special 
ounting room. “Even a skilled hold- 


% 


up man cannot surprise our staff in 
the counting room. There is only 
one way to gain access to the room 
after our staff has entered. This is 
by opening the doors from the in- 
side. If someone should wish to shoot 
his way into the counting room, he 
is welcome to try it. He cannot in- 
timidate or injure the employees in- 
side. The several electrically locked 
doors are installed at an angle which 
makes it impossible for an intruder 
to deflect a bullet through the inside 


door.” 


® Building protection. “One of 
the most effective methods of pro- 
tection is the use of large clear glass 
windows for the outside of the build- 
ing,’ says an expert designer of 
buildings for financial institutions. 
“Only a very desperate criminal 
would attempt a holdup if his actions 
could be observed by every passerby 
from the outside.” 

Among the other protective devices 
are: (1) Burglar alarms which ring 
noisily at the outside of the building 
after an unauthorized person has 
forced his entry at night; (2) A 
similar alarm that can be set off in- 
tentionally during day time by the 
staff during or following a robbery; 
(3) Electronic beams which sound 
an alarm at police headquarters upon 
entry of a nocturnal intruder; and 
(4) Electronic which are 
tripped by the holdup victim either 
through a foot lever, a bell button, 
or a clamp in the cash drawer and 
make a direct-wire contact with the 
main police station. 


devices 


Among the electronic devices re- 
leased by employees, the foot lever 
method is perhaps the most danger- 
ous because the robber can frequently 
detect the move designed to trip the 
alarm. The answer to this is that all 
employees should be cautioned not 
to risk their lives. They should be 
informed that their sacrifice is both 
useless and unnecessary because the 
credit union carries a bond to pro- 
tect the membership from armed 
robbery losses. 


should include 
either automatic sprinklers through- 
out the building or a heat alarm sys- 
tem which sets off a bell at the cen- 
tral fire station when the heat passes 
a certain level. “The old-fashioned 
type of fire escape is rapidly going 
out of use for business buildings,” 


Fire protection 


says a Cunneen Company specialist. 
“It is now being replaced by a fire 


tower or a second space of egress 
which can be opened from each floor 
at all times.” 


® Employee room. Floor plan pro- 
visions should include sufficient space 
for employee washrooms, a cloak 
room and, if possible, an employees’ 
lounge where they can sit down com- 
break and 
periods, The employee room is par- 


fortably during lunch 


ticularly important in the case of 
credit unions which do not have their 
own cafeteria. In that case a self- 
contained kitchenette unit can con- 
tribute substantially to comfort. 


® Cafeteria. The committee select- 
ing the site for the future credit 
union building should find out 
whether adequate public eating es- 
tablishments are available in the loca- 
tion under consideration. If the read- 
ily accessible outside eating facili- 
ties do not meet the employees’ needs 
in respect to quality or price level, 
then the credit union has a strong 
moral responsibility to try to furnish 
its staff with a place at which they 
can prepare or buy their own meals. 
\ part of the basement area could be 
used for cafeteria purposes, since this 
is generally less expensive space than 
the upper floors. In addition to serv- 
ing the employees as an eating and 
lounging place, the cafeteria can also 
be used for special meetings. 


® Board room. “A dignified board 
room uplifts the directors’ level of 


thinking,” believes an eastern treas- 
urer. The location of the board room 
should be near the manager’s office. 
Depending upon the size of the board, 
a long table with comfortable chairs 
or an informal lounge arrangement 
are most suitable for effective board 
action. A built-in screen for project- 
ing pictures on the wall should be 
added to the board room’s apnoint- 
ments. 


@ Other necessary items. These 
may include a slop sink, a toilet, a 
regular sink, a hot plate (or, if pos- 
sible, a self-contained kitchenette 
unit) and a coat closet. 


®@ Acoustic tile. The use of acoustic 
tile or acoustical plaster will help to 
reduce noise in the various parts of 
the building. This device benefits 
both the employees and the members 
because it is easier to work and do 
business in a sound-controlled area. 
Acoustical plaster is less expensive 
than acoustic tile. It will do an 
equally efficient job. 
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@ Fluorescent lighting. | luores- 
cent illumination is rapidly taking 
the place of the old incandescent 
lighting facilities. The effect of fluo- 
rescent illumination in the credit 
union building should be bright and 
soft. And it should have sufficient 
candle power. 


@ Maintenance cost. The cost of 
maintaining an office building is sub- 
stantial. Frequently it is possible to 
reduce maintenance cost by care 
fully choosing the materials used to 
finish the interior. Says Wilbur J. 
Brown, treasurer-manager of The 
Telephone Credit Union, Cleveland, 
Ohio: “It is cheaper to pay a little 
more to buy something better if the 
maintenance cost is lower.” 

Other important considerations 
which may help to reduce mainte- 
nance expenses include a good air 
filtering system. Architects advise 
that each floor of the building should 
have a janitor’s supply closet and a 


slop sink. 


® Walk-up window. This member- 
convenience is becoming increasingly 
popular. The glass behind which the 
cashier works is bullet-proof and 
affords him full protection. Occasion- 
ally a credit union may not be able 
to estimate exactly how many walk- 
up windows it will need. In such a 
case a substantial saving can be se- 
cured by having the outlets designed 
into the building structure at the 
time the original floor plan is made. 


® Drive-in windows. Again it is 
impossible to estimate in advance 


how many drive-in windows will be 
needed during the fifteen or twenty- 
year period for which the building 
is designed. Breaking through the 
- outer walls to add drive-in window 
facilities, after construction has been 
completed, incurs a considerable ex- 
pense. By preparing for these outlets, 
at the time the building is designed, 
the credit unien saves not only a con- 
siderable amount of money but also 
spares its employees a good deal of 
inconvenience. 


@ Vault. The vault should be lo- 
cated prominently within sight of the 
public and visible from the outside, 
an architectural firm recommends. 
The width should be a minimum of 
eight feet and, if larger, in multiples 
of four feet to permit maximum ac- 
cessibility. Since all credit unions 
keep a minimum of cash on hand, the 
principal purpose of the vault is for 
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Drive-in windows are considered 
optional, but spacious floors are 
essential, as shown at Wyandotte 
Chemicals Employees Credit 
Union in Wyandotte, Michigan. 


Proper mixture of fluorescent 
lighting and natural light make 
for a comfortable, inviting feel- 
ing, according to Buick Employ- 
ees Federal Credit Union in 
Flint, Michigan. 








Special steps for children are a drawing 
card for youngsters’ accounts. (Photo cour- 
tesy The Cunneen Company). 


storage of records. Frequently the 
cashiers have individual small com- 
bination vaults inside the principal 
vault for storing their cash drawers. 
Most vaults are fire resistant for a 
period of time, as well as burglar 
resistant. But they are neither fire 
proof nor burglar proof. 

What happens when an employee is 
lucked into a vault accidentally? It 
may be very difficult to open the 
vault immediately because most are 
secured by a timing device. But the 
employee need not fear suffocation, 
and he will be able to summon out- 
side help; most of the larger modern 
vaults are equipped with an oxygen 
pump and a communicating circuit. 
In the case of smaller vaults. there 
usually is a device for opening the 
door from the inside. 


® Night depository. A night de- 
pository serves as a substantial aid 
to members who are unable to come 


to the credit union building during 
business hours. They can use the 
depository for both share and loan 
payments. A Cunneen Company 
designer recommends that the night 
depository should be located in the 
front of the building. It should be 
well lighted. It should be emptied 
either before office hours or after 
hours, during office 


office never 


hours. 

® Safety deposif boxes. An in- 
creasing number of credit unions 
offer safety deposit boxes to their 


10 


membership. Most use a rental ar- 
rangement. At least one sells its boxes 
outright. But in all cases the credit 
union advises the members that it is 
not liable for any losses from these 
boxes. 

NCR Employees Credit Union fur- 
nishes several small booths adjacent 
to its safety deposit area where the 
members can sit down in privacy to 
change and inventory the contents of 
their boxes. 


@ Junior savings counter. Young- 
sters like to deliver their pennies to 
the credit union in person. Their en- 
thusiasm for the savings idea in- 
creases when they can step up to the 
counter with their passbooks to 
transact their own savings business. 
An easy way to attract these young- 
sters to visit the credit union during 
special children’s hours is by having 
a special junior savings counter. Says 
the Cunneen Company’s Hammond: 
“A two-step device, which folds back 
into the counter during regular busi- 
ness hours, makes it possible for the 
small-fry to look over the counter 
and hand their own passbooks to 
the cashier. This requires only a 
investment for the credit 
union. But it gives the youngsters a 
sense of personal importance and 
participation.” 


modest 


® Communications room. Both 
the switchboard and the public ad- 
dress system should be located in a 


central communications room. Its 


dimensions should be adequate to 
meet the credit union’s needs after it 
has reached the maximum anticipated 
expansion. “Only in emergencies 
should the public address system be 
used for inter-office communica- 
tions,” an architect cautions. “For 
ordinary inter-office needs an inter- 
com system should be used. This is 
less disturbing to the over-all opera- 
tions of the credit union.” 


® Personnel Section. Privacy is 
essential to this section. 


®@ Filing Room. Space should be 


set aside for a central filing room. 


® Elevator Space. Any building. 
which may be expanded to more than 
one floor, should provide space for 
the installation of an elevator. The 
door of the building, as well as the 
passageway leading to the elevator. 
should be wide enough to accom- 
modate transportation of machines 
and furniture such as desks, filing 
cabinets, safes, etc. 


® Addressograph Department. 
The addressograph department 
should be located in a sound-proof 
room. 


®@ Boilers. Even the best boilers 
need replacement. A special escape 
hatch for removing the boilers as a 
unit can save the heavy expense of 
breaking a passageway through the 
side of the building. 


® Auditing Roem. A special 
sound-proof room can substantially 
facilitate the work of the outside 
auditors. 


® Loading Dock. This should di- 
rectly connect with a receiving room 
to which shipments of supplies and 
other items can be delivered with a 
minimum of handling. 


@ Garage. Station wagons and other 
automobiles belonging to the credit 
union can be housed in a garage 
either within or adjacent to the office 
building. 

® Displaying Name of Building. 
“Credit Union Building” is how some 
credit unions advertise their pride 
of ownership in huge letters. They 
emphasize the purpose of the build- 
ing, rather than the group’s indi- 
vidual name. 


@ Window Advertising. Using the 
credit union’s windows to advertise 
civic and other worthwhile purposes 
is an excellent way of creating com- 
munity good will for the credit union 
movement. 
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PUERTO RICAN CREDIT UNIONS 


HAVE GROWN FAST IN THE LAST TEN YEARS, WILL TRIPLE 
IN THE NEXT FIVE YEARS ACCORDING TO OBSERVERS 


HE night air was warm and 

sticky. Inside, at the credit union 
organizational meeting, the people 
talked excitedly. Their Puerto Rican 
Spanish flowed fast, and the two 
phrases you heard most frequently 
were prestamos (loans) and coopera- 
tiva de credito (credit union). 

In Puerto Rico’s rural sections, 
there’s little for the worker or his 
family to do after a day in the sugar- 
cane fields. There are no television, 
few church or civic-inspired meetings 
to attend, and only scattered trans- 
portation facilities available into the 
larger towns, where the sidewalk 
cafes throb with the sound of native 
songs and occasional tunes from 
Your Hit Parade. 


Ten years ago, in the first days of 
the Puerto Rican credit union move- 
ment, organizers witnessed this real 
hunger of the people for something 
that they could call their own. It was 
common for an organizer to call a 


first meeting and to get a huge turn- 
out. Once he told the credit union 
story, the people took over. 

Enthusiastic but strictly unpre- 
pared, they pledged their interest 
and intentions. Then, almost before 
anyone knew it and before anybody 
really understood bookkeeping, re- 
port-keeping or money-handling, the 
people had started taking savings 
and making loans. 

Obviously, for lack of member edu- 
catien, these would-be credit unions 
were courting defalcations and liqui- 
dations. There was no league office or 
central agency to turn to for help. 
The few organizers, mostly volunteers 
but a few from the government De- 
partment of Cooperatives, were so 
swamped with organization calls that 
they could spend usually only one 
meeting with any interested group. 

In a year or two, a solution to this 
dilemma was found. The government 
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and later the Puerto Rican league 
(formed in 1950) began to assume 


responsibility for helping the people 


handle savings and small loans. There 


was closer supervision in the early 
stages. Each embryonic credit union 
operated without a charter and was 
assisted by, rather than supervised 
by, the government. Individual bonds 
were secured on those handling 
money. 

This educational-experimental _pe- 
riod would last three months or more, 
depending on the enthusiasm and on 
how quickly the people caught on to 
operating policies and to credit union 
principles. Once the government was 
satisfied that the credit union was in 
business to stay, it granted a charter. 

Today there are 185 Puerto Rican 
credit unions with 60,795 members, 
$15,200,000 in outstanding loans, 
$12,120,000 total assets and $10,000.- 
000 in shares. Informed observers 
will bet that these figures will at least 
triple in the next five years. 

In less than an hour’s drive from 
the capital of San Juan you can visit 
three community credit unions and 
see how well the laboring people who 
work the fertile soil have cultivated 
the credit union idea. 

The drive is west from San Juan, 
with the Atlantic Ocean visible off to 
the right a few miles away. The high- 
way is modern, two-lane and busy. 
You are traveling along the narrow, 
level plain which runs down to the 
ocean away from the predominant 
east-west mountain range, which ex- 
tends the full 100 mile length of the 
island. Sugarcane fields stand ready 
for harvest. The temperature is in 
the low 80's, and there is probably a 
rain squall blowing in from the moun- 
tains. 

Vega Baja, a town of 10,000, is 
only a few miles off the main coast- 
line highway. It seems prosperous, 
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he buildings may be paintless, but 
credit 
trongly about providing office space 


Puerto Rican unions feel 


for their members, both agricultural 
and industrial 


and even in mid-week its downtown 
square is teeming with life. 

Cooperativa de Credito Vegaba- 
jena is a community credit union, 
three years old and with six hundred 


Banc Oo de 


branch office in this town, but it 


members. Ponce has a 
doesn’t make personal loans. 

The credit union, paying $10 a 
month rent for office space in the 
first floor of the municipal building, 
is centrally located and has a full 
time secretary with office hours 8-12 
and 1-5 daily. Total assets are less 
than $50,000. Early this fall the 
credit union had $38,858 in shares 
and $38,053 in outstanding loans. 
Although the loan ceiling is $500, the 
average loan runs about $200 and 
the maximum unsecured loan is $150 
Co-makers are used for security, and 
up to the maximum will be loaned if 
secured by shares totaling at least 
one-third of the loan. This can’t run 
too high 
account is $60. 

The board of 


meets twice a month, uses a popular 


since the average share 


directors, which 
Puerto Rican credit union savings 
rule by requiring share payments of 
at least $3 a month. This applies to 


adult members: it does not apply, 







Quiet beaches and solemn religious 
processions are part of island life only 
minutes from credit unions which 





serve people who have no other 





economic outlet 


however, to children’s accounts, which 
are about 10 percent of the total. 
Children are expected to save regu- 


larly, but no amount is stated. 

This credit union, which takes in 
about $150 for loan payments and 
$50 for share savings daily, has never 
paid a dividend. Instead it is saving 
money to buy ground for a future 
building. 

About five 
mountain slopes, is the town of Vega 
Alta, 4,000 population 
bank. Credito de 
Vega Alta deposits money at the 
Banco de 


otherwise the credit 


miles away, on the 


without a 
Cooperativa de 


Ponce in Vega Baja, but 
union is the 
town’s financial institution. By study- 
ing the growth of these two credit 
unions, you get some idea of the 
difference in a town which has a bank 
and a town which has no bank. 

The Vega Alta credit union, now 
$64,000 total 
assets including $48,000 shares and 
$16,000 deposits, both well ahead of 
the credit union in Vega Baja. Here 


two years old, has 


there is one fulltime employee and 
one part-time employee in a rent- 
free first-floor office in the municipal 
house. 


Because there is no bank in Vega 





Alta, the credit union serves the pur- 
pose through its deposit accounts. 
These accounts, which draw a 3 per- 
cent annual dividend compared to 2 
percent on shares, are subject to im- 
mediate and steady withdrawal, not 
through a checking system as in 
banks but through personal with- 
drawals at the credit union office. 
Vega Alta’s largest deposit account 
is $2,000, but its largest share ac- 
count is only $300. This credit union, 
too, enforces the minimum $3 per 
month share savings, and average 
share account size is now about $100. 
The average loan is $300, but loans 
have run as high as $575 for home 
repairs. Home down payments, edu- 
cation costs and clothes are other 
popular reasons for borrowing. 

Vega Alta merchants recognize the 
credit union as the lifeblood of the 
community's economy. Several ‘mer- 
chants have built up sizeable share 
accounts so that consuming members 
may be able to borrow and turn 
around and spend the money in local 
stores. Merchants normally restrict 
their credit union participation to 
shares and occasional loans and make 
little use of deposit accounts. 


The credit union keeps between 


10 and 15 percent of its total assets 
in a reserve against deposit account 
withdrawals. In an average two-day 
period between deposits in the Banco 
de Ponce, the credit union will col- 
lect $1,000 in shares and deposits. 
And, though the loan maximum was 
recently raised to $1,000, the credit 
union still had $11,000 cash in the 
bank early this fall. Loans last year 
totaled $51,028, but at the fiscal 
year’s end there was still $7, 

the bank. 

The town of Toa Baja, some 2,000 
people, is fifteen or twenty miles 
from Vega Alta and is much closer 
to the ocean. It is a sugar plantation 
town, and nearly every cent of its 
economy comes from the cane. It has 
a surprisingly self-sufficient 
look though nothing bordering on 


clean, 


prosperity. 

Cooperativa de Credito de Toa 
Baja has its own building, a paintless 
one-room frame structure near the 
business district. 

One salaried employee puts in six 
hours daily. As the member enters 
the office he sees a poster showing 
a man’s foot stamping a snake. The 
caption says, in Spanish, “The credit 
usury.” On_ the 


union eliminates 


other door another poster advises, 
“The cooperative is to serve you 
patronize it.” And hanging overhead 
is a pennant popular among Puerto 
Rican cooperatives saying “For a 
better Puerto Rico.” 

Toa Baja is another town without 
a bank. Naturally the credit union 
stresses its deposit accounts, with 
about $2,000 in deposit accounts at 
any given time. Until July 1957 the 
credit union had paid no dividends, 
but it then began a 31% percent divi- 
dend on deposits and hopes to pay 
2 percent on shares. In thirty months 
of operation the credit union has 
gained 540 members with $71,000 
assets including $52,000 shares. Loan 
limit usually is $400, but $500 will 
be loaned when the member has as 
much as $300 in shares. 

Minimum monthly share saving is 
$2, and individual share accounts 
run to $300. In a month’s time the 
credit union’s eight volunteer collec- 
tors, who make at least weekly re- 
ports to the treasurer after making 
their rounds among the members, 
turn in about $3,000. The credit 
union's deposits in a bank at nearby 
Bayamon run about $800 twice a 
week, about half of which is brought 


in by collectors to match the funds 
from the office. 

Community credit unions stage 
educational campaigns that Ameri- 
cans and Canadians might copy. At 
loa Baja, for example, the credit 
union has sub-committees responsible 
for directing membership meetings 
each month in their residential area. 
The credit union officers are the real 
educational body, and they circulate 
among the area meetings, taking the 
credit union story to a different 
group each month. 

This method, they have found, 
is much more effective than setting 
a central meeting place and expect- 
ing the members to turn out. 

At Vega Alta a prospective credit 
union member must attend at least 
two weekly educational meetings be- 
fore his application is accepted. The 
officers meet the prospects every 
Tuesday night to explain credit union 
rules and policies and to make sure 
that the prospect understands that he, 
as a member of the credit union, will 
be a part owner of the business. 

At Vega Baja the educational meet- 
ings have been dropped, but when the 
credit union first started, the officers 
held orientation meetings for mem- 





bers the first Monday of each month. 

Hector Acevedo, Inspector of Co- 
operatives, says he would really pre- 
fer that the unchartered credit union 
not do any real business, but merely 
mock 
transactions. He says that 
membership 


stick to orientation and to 
money 
educational meetings 
should continue even after the charter 
is granted. Preliminary investigation 
of prospective credit unions is one 
of the chief functions of the inspec- 
tor’s office, and his office manual 
prescribes the methods. 

In 1947 the Puerto Rican legisla- 
ture passed the credit union act. This 
allowed for the development of credit 
unions along lines set in the United 
States and Canada, with modifica- 
tions. The only group capable of 
organizing credit unions at the time 
was the Department of Cooperatives 
in the government’s Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service. 

By 1950 it was evident that the 
credit unions themselves should bear 
some of the organizational burden. 
CUNA’s advice was asked, and a 
representative was sent to help organ- 
ize the Puerto Rican league. Its by- 
laws authorized the league to organ- 
ize new credit unions, to carry on 
orientation through workshops and 
group discussions and to set up 
“other training programmes.” 


First League Employee 


Not until 1953, though, did the 
Federacion de Cooperativas de Cre- 
dito feel strong enough to hire a full- 
time employee. Until then, the execu- 
tive secretary of the Puerto Rican 
cooperative league had served the 
Credit Union Federation without pay. 

Neftali Adames took the Federa- 
tion managing directorship with 
thirty-nine affiliated credit unions and 
a $2,000 budget. In that first year 
he was supposed to organize enough 
credit unions and bring in enough 
additional dues income to supply his 
and a secretary's salary and to pay 
for any other League programs and 
some basic office equipment. 

Since then the government and the 
credit union movement, through the 
Puerto Rican League, have shared 
the organizational duties. The Puerto 
Rico Cooperative Development Ad- 
ministration, which was created in 
May 1957 and is now the parent body 
of the office of the Inspector of Co- 
operatives, has as one of its powers 
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the rendering of “such services as 
may be necessary toward facilitating 
the organization of cooperatives.” in- 
cluding credit unions. 

Acevedo’s office has four credit 
union examiners and hopes soon to 
have ten. Because some credit union 
books are in such bad shape, the 
examination takes fifteen 
days. The law requires that the gov- 
ernment run at least a yearly exami- 
nation. The law also directs Acevedo 
and credit union examiners to attend 
credit union board of director and 
membership meetings, to examine 
their 


average 


operations before chartering 
and to publish material on the organi- 
zation and management of credit 
unions. 

Acevedo’s analysis of state-char- 
tered credit unions shows these main 
purposes for credit union loans: Con- 
solidation of debts, medical bills, 
taxes, remodel and repair houses, 
insurance premiums, weddings, vaca- 
tions, investment in small business 
and automobiles. Only three state- 
chartered credit unions have made 
home mortgages, and Acevedo says 
they seriously crippled themselves 
because the long-term loans made 
their capital short. Christmas and 
Mother’s Day are the peak borrowing 
seasons. 

Credit union potential in auto 
loans suffered a severe cutback in 
1956 when the Puerto Rican legisla- 
ture adopted an excise act. This 
placed heavy taxes on items made 
outside Puerto Rico and made their 
importing to the island almost pro- 


hibitive in some cases, particularly 
in automobiles. 


This is the present tax scale on 
automobiles: If the taxable price 
in Puerto Rico, roughly the delivery 
price to the individual, is $2,000, the 
buyer pays a tax of 20 percent of 
the taxable price; on cars costing 
between $2,000 and $2,500, the buyer 
pays $400 plus 60 percent of the ex- 
cess of $2.000, and on cars costing 
over 2,500, the buyer pays $700 plus 
80 percent of the excess of $2,500. 

The effect is shattering. If you buy 
a stripped-down American car from 
the “low-priced three,” you may 
avoid the excise tax. But if your taste 
runs to the middle-priced cars you 
pay heavily, and if you insist on a 
luxury car you pay almost as much 
tax as you pay for the car. 

This has crippled new car sales in 
Puerto Rico despite the determined 


opposition of Detroit manufacturers. 
It has, however, created a lively mar- 
ket in used cars and it is in this field 
that credit unions which are large 
enough are making auto loans. 

Managing director Adames be- 
lieves that Puerto Rico is not near 
the saturation point in any type of 
credit union. He hopes now to push, 
with CUNA’s help, into organizing 
industrial credit unions. The CUNA 
organization department was sched- 
uled to send a field man to Puerto 
Rico early this fall to make some 
organization contacts with United 
States industrialists but primarily to 
train Puerto Rican credit unionists 
to handle this job. 


Lucrative Offers 


Puerto Rico has two government 
programs working to entice more in- 
dustry to the island. Under the names 
of EDA and PRIDCO they conduct 
industrial research, employee train- 
ing, legal counsel and actually con- 
struct industrial buildings. Economic 
Development Administration and 
Puerto Rico Industrial Development 
Company, operating with a lucrative 
income tax-free offer for American 
industry, have succeeded in bringing 
in industry and have unmistakably 
broadened credit union potentials. 

Here is what one Puerto Rican 
writer has said about credit unions: 
“The spectacular growth of credit 
unions in the island was something 
to be expected. In Puerto Rico, as in 
many other places, the low and 
middle-income groups such as agri- 
cultural, industrial and business la- 
borers, government employees and 
others, have great difficulties in ob- 
taining credit at reasonable cost. 
Usury is one of the endemic plagues 
of their economic life. The organi- 
zation and growth of credit unions 
have provided to these groups an 
excellent escape from the hazards of 
economic needs. . . . At the rate of 
growth of the credit unions in Puerto 
Rico, very soon they will become the 
most important source of credit for 
low and middle-income groups as 
well as the most effective savings tool 
in their hands.” 

What will it take to exploit this 
potential? More Spanish language 
credit union promotional and edu- 
cational material is the standard 
answer. There seems to be no other 
serious lack. 
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WARNS AGAINST 
EXCESSIVE RESERVES 


ECONOMIST JOHN T. 
IN CONTROVERSIAL SPEECH, SAYS 
CREDIT UNION RESERVES ARE INFLATED. 


CROTEAL, 








"Pb peonphe unions are settling aside 
A too much in reserves, said John 
T. Croteau to the National Credit 
Union Management Conference in Los 
Angeles in October. In many cases, 
Croteau said, this is unfair to mem- 
bers and unsound both economically 
and morally. 

The Canadian economist, now a 
member of the faculty of Notre Dame 
University, formerly a national di- 
rector of the Credit Union National 
Association, and author of the recent 
book The Federal Credit Union, was 
blunt and outspoken. His points, 
which will stir up much argument, 
include: 

© Credit reserves for bad 
loans are more than adequate in all 
but the most poorly managed groups. 

* Other reserves serve no legiti- 
mate purpose, with the possible ex- 
ception of an occasional contingency 
reserve. 

© Expenses should be paid out of 
current income. Setting up reserves 
for future expenses cheats present 
members in favor of future members. 

® There is no sound moral argu- 
ment against paying the highest 
possible dividend based on current 
earnings. 

® Reserves should not be used to 
smooth out fluctuations in the divi- 
dend rate. 

The word reserve is used in so 
many ways that it is highly mislead- 
ing, Croteau pointed out. It is an od- 
dity of credit union law that reserves 
have generally been related to a cer- 
tain percentage of shares, for which 


union 
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there seems to be no logical justifica- 


tion. Whereas commercial organiza- 
tions need reserves for various pur- 
poses, including expansion and taxes, 
the sole purpose of reserves in a cred- 
it union is to take care of losses due 
to uncollectible loans. They have noth- 
ing to do with liquidity. “A credit 
union may have large reserves and 
have no liquidity, or it may have low 
reserves and yet be very liquid,” Cro- 
teau remarked. 

In a study of 129 large credit 
unions, Croteau found charge-offs 
running much lower than reserve for- 
mation. Credit union net losses are 
similar to those of banks and consid- 
erably lower than those of small loan 
companies. Two-thirds (67.5 percent) 
of the credit unions studied charged 
off less than 0.2 percent of loans made 
during 1956. These same credit unions 
showed a remarkably consistent rec- 
ord over the period from 1952 to 
1956: loans charged off as a percent- 
age of volume averaged from 0.14 to 
0.23 percent during five years. 


Building Large Reserves 


Meanwhile, these credit unions 
were building large reserves. In addi- 
tion to their reserves for bad loans, 
they were setting up additional re- 
serves which nearly doubled the re- 
serve structure. In 1952 these credit 
unions had reserves equal to 7.28 per- 
cent of loans outstanding, and by 
1956 this had risen to 7.66 percent. 
However, the reserves for bad loans 
were 4.15 percent of outstandings in 
1952 and 4.44 percent in 1956—and 


this figure in itself is more than ade- 
quate, Croteau stated. 

Since loan volume is normally low- 
er than share volume, reserves look 
smaller as a percentage of shares. Yet 
since most credit union statutes com- 
pel continued additions to the reserves 
for bad loans up to 10 percent of 
shares, there is no let-up in reserve 
formation, regardless of how well in 
hand the charge-off situation may be. 
None of these 129 large credit unions 
had reserves equal to 10 percent of 
shares—hence all were committed to 
an apparently endless process of allo- 
cating 20 percent of gross to the bad- 
loan reserves. 

That they should consider it neces- 
sary to add anything more to reserves 
strikes Croteau as silly, uneconomic 
and possibly immoral. Take reserves 
for building purposes, for instance: 
“To call such an allocation of assets 
a reserve is not in accordance with 
proper accounting terminology,” Cro- 
teau asserts. “It takes cash, or a com- 
bination of cash and the creation of 
a liability, in order to acquire an 
asset. As obvious as this is, many 
credit unions seem to want to antici- 
pate the need for a building by the 

Another 
accounting principle is to the point 
here: that of allocating costs to the 
period of the use of a fixed asset. This 
is also an aspect of morality: Should 
the members in 1957, in effect, pay 
double for housing so members in 
1960 can enjoy no-cost housing?” 

The fact that this year’s members 
may not be next year’s members leads 
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Croteau to a similar position on divi- 
dends. “At times,”” he told the credit 
union managers, “the setting aside of 
capital reserves rather than the pay- 
ment of dividends has been done in 
such a way as to obscure from the 
membership the facts necessary for 
intelligent member decision. The use 
of reserves to equalize a dividend rate 
over the years is a practice frowned 
upon by accounting authorities. The 
objection here rests upon the same 
grounds as that previously stated: 
such a practice favors future members 
over present members.” 

Croteau does not commit himself to 
any formula for dividend rates, but 
he says there is no moral argument 
against high dividends. “The argu- 
ments against high dividends are 
rather of a political nature,” he said, 
“resting on the fear of taxation, or the 
fear of offending competing lenders. 
\t any rate, whether high dividends 
are paid or not, in a democratic o1 
ganization such as the credit union 
the members should know all the 
facts.” 

Croteau objects, on the same 
grounds, to fast write-offs of fixed 
assets, ( oming to the question wheth- 
er reserves provide stabilization or 
self-insurance features to protect the 
credit union against economic dis- 
aster, Croteau says they don’t. The 
real answer to these problems, he be- 
lieves, lies in the direction of stronger 
regional credit societies or insurance 
of share accounts. “In the face of 
widespread economic disaster, the in- 
dividual credit union will be almost 
helpless, even with overflowing re- 
serves,” he told the managers. 

There is only one ex« eption that he 
recognizes: the contingency reserve. 
‘Under certain conditions it may be 
prudent to créate additional capital 
reserves,” he conceded. ... “Such a 
condition might exist where there are 
pending lawsuits, or where there are 
possible losses not covered by insur- 
ance, where the amount of the loss 
cannot be estimated with reasonable 
accuracy. Such reserves, however. are 
properly part of the capital and 
should be transferred back to undi- 
vided earnings when the need for such 
reserves is no longer required.” 

Possibly this discussion before the 
National Credit Union Management 
Conference marks the first time that 
credit union reserves have been crit- 
ically evaluated by a large credit 
union meeting. 
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From the 
Managing Director 


Operation Impact 


Has Impact 


AS your credit union tried 
Operation Impact yet? Well, 
don’t try it unless your credit 
union is willing to be jolted into 
more credit union activity than 
you've experienced in a long time! 
The first credit union to report 
n reports this: 


3 weeks of complete use of 
Operation Impact materials 
and ideas! 

With a potential membership 
of 600 

there had been 340 members, 
now there are 593 members. 


Cash income per week 
was $2,600, 


>< 


is now $3.800 per week. 


That is in three weeks applica- 
tion of Operation Impact! 


The manager saw the materials, 
got the board and committees in- 
terested and the whole credit 
union went to work—according to 
the suggestions of Operation Im- 
pact, and using the Operation Im- 
pact materials. 


Your Credit Union 
Can Do It! 


Operation Impact was designed 
for credit unions of all sizes! It 
was designed for credit unions in 
employment, associational and 
community bonds! Not every 
credit union will use every thing 
in the kit, but every credit union 
will find many things in the kit 
applicable to its own situation. 





Where Did Operation Impact 
Come From? 
The board of CUNA Supply 


Cooperative and the executive 
committee of the Credit Union 
National Association authorized 
the preparation of this material. 
Much study has been put on it, 
and many people from many pro- 
vincial and state leagues have given 
aid and suggestions to Kent Fran- 
cis, Director of CUNA’s Special 
Projects Department, in the prep- 
aration of this material. 

CUNA and CUNA Supply. Co- 
operative present it with their full 
recommendations to every credit 
union! 


Have You Seen the Kit? 


Mr. Director and Mr. Commit- 
teeman, if you haven’t seen the 
Operation Impact kit yet, be sure 
to ask your treasurer to have it for 
your next meeting. Such a kit went 
out of Madison to every credit 
union directly, or to the league 
offices for distribution, then to each 
credit union in that state or prov- 
ince. 

Take a look at that Operation 
Impact kit! Put the ideas into op- 
eration and the materials into cir- 
culation and watch your credit 
union grow in numbers, assets and 
service to its members. 


In words of modest emphasis, 
Operation Impact Is Terrific! 


H. Vance Austin 
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H. B. Yates (left) receives a plaque 

honoring him for his service as man 

aging director of the Credit Union 

National Association, from which po- Twenty thousand visitors to the Calgary 
sition he retired last March. The plaque (Alberta) Stampede picked up credit 
was prepared by the Minnesota League: union literature at a booth run by the 
it is here presented to Mr. Yates by Calgary Chapter. The officers of the 
Cecil Burdick, national director from Chapter plan to repeat this promotion 
Texas and a member of the CUNA at the Stampede next year 

executive committee. R. C. Morgan 

League President, looks on 


— - The picnic spirit brings out smiles 

- — from the three-man credit committee 
of the Harris-Seybold Federal Credit 

Union of Cleveland. Left to right 

George Jaros, Leonard Kral, Ben Som- 

merfelt. The credit union gave away 

5,000 gifts to children at the picnic 

including Indian war bonnets, whistles 

— and airplanes 


a“ 


— * California's |500th credit union gets 
PICTURE PAGE ts charter. The group will be called 

* — NAT-CON Oakland Employees’ Federal! 
Credit Union, serving National Con 

* +. tainer Corporation employees. Here 


Erdis Smith (center) of the Federal 
€ ce Bureau hands the charter to William 


J. Prudier, the company's v.p n 
* * + charge of California operations 


The Central Raiffeisen Bank of Utrecht, Holland, has 
ust moved into a new building. It started in a 
small office in 1898; now it has 250 employees and 
serves 730 member credit unions of the Raiffeisen type 
Membership in these credit unions includes urban 
and rural people 





























ORGANIZING 


Recognition, such as this at 
the CUNA annual meeting, is 
rated one stimulant for volunteer 
organizers. 


NEW CREDIT UNIONS 


IS THE NUMBER ONE GOAL OF THE 


MOVEMENT’S PROGRAM. 


WHY DOES THE RATE VARY SO? THIS IS A QUESTION THAT IS 
BEING SERIOUSLY STUDIED TODAY BY THE LEAGUES AND CUNA. 


organization of new credit 


dae 


unions Is an up and down sort of 


thing. Just why it goes up and down 
when it does, nobody seems to know. 
There are a lot of shrewd guesses; 
there is also a good reason why no 
body knows for sure. This reason is 
simple: the organization of new credit 
unions is everybody’s responsibility 
rather than somebody in-particular’s. 
Despite the fact that many Leagues 
have appointed education directors 
and public relations directors, none of 
them has assigned a man to the sole 
responsibility of seeing that new 
credit unions get organized. Organ- 
izing is always combined with other 
service. Only the 
National Association 


has a full-time organization director. 


duties, such as 


Credit Union 


1S 


This does not mean that the or- 
program of the credit 
union movement is bad, or ill-con- 


ganization 


ceived. or cockeved in any way. On 
the contrary, the organization pro- 
gram has been remarkably produc- 
tive, and it is productive teday. On 
the other hand, it does mean that 
when there is a sudden increase 01 
decrease in the rate of growth, it is 
hard to explain. Some day the credit 
union movement may wish it had 
some explanations. For two years 
now. at any rate. credit union leaders 
have been wondering why the rate of 
organization, which reached a peak 
in March 1954, has dropped off so 
much. Why were there 2,169 credit 
unions organized in 1954, 1,833 or- 
ganized in 1955, and 1,671 organized 


in 1956? Why is the 1957 rate lower 
than the 1956 rate? 

There are a number of possible 
answers to these questions, none of 
which can be proved. For what they 
are worth, here they are: 

®@ The high rate of organizing dur- 
ing 1954 was partly a result of the 
national advertising campaign spon- 
sored by the Credit Union National 
Association and CUNA Mutual In- 
surance Society at that time. Thou- 
sands of leads were developed through 
the radio program of Gabriel Heatter 
national mag- 
azines. These leads were passed along 
to League field staffs, or followed up 
by field men on the payroll of CUNA 
Mutual Insurance Society, and the 
rate of organization grew to about 


and advertising in 
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double what it had been a couple of 
years earlier. 

While it is possible lo gel agree- 
ment on these facts, it is oddly diffi- 
cult to find anybody who wants to 
repeat the same program. The ex- 
planation of this is that most League 
staff members found the quality of 
leads very low. Many League offices 
were flooded with leads which turned 
out to be mostly people whose finan- 
cial problems couldn’t be solved by 
credit union membership, people who 
weren't eligible for credit union mem- 
bership, or people who were merely 
curious. Many League employees say 
they never organized a credit union 
as a direct result of the advertising 
leads. The increased rate of organiza- 
tion at that time was a result of the 
advertising program, they agree, but 
only because the advertising made it 
easier to get people to listen to the 
credit union story. 


© The comparatively low rate of 
organization in the 1955-57 period is 
attributed to problems created by the 
high rate of 1953-54. So many new 
credit unions came into existence that 
new service needs were felt. The calls 
on League personnel for help came 
in increased volume. League boards 
and chapter officers felt the pressure. 
A new interest began to develop in 
education and training programs to 
solve some of the problems that the 
rapid growth had produced. Suddenly 
it became clear that the credit union 
movement had a communications 
problem, and bulletins, workshops, 
chapter programming and advertising 
attracted intense interest. The attacks 
of the National Tax Equality Associa- 
tion, the new attentiveness of the busi- 
ness -press from rapid 
growth, and the proposal of President 


resulting 


Eisenhower to create some form of 
deposit insurance for credit unions, 
all started credit union leaders think- 
ing along new lines. Public relations 
programs had to be beefed up, and 
there was a beginning in the direction 
of deposit insurance through stabiliza- 
tion funds and guaranty plans. All 
this detracted from the organization 
program. 


® The philosophy of organization, 
itself, was developing cracks along the 
edges. An old controversy in the 
credit union movement grew some- 
what sharper. There have always been 
credit union organizers who believed 
that the best way to organize a credit 
union is to rush it through as fast as 
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possible, hold a meeting, sign the 
papers, get them going and leave them 
to their fate. This is the sink-or-swim 
philosophy, and many successful 
credit unions have been organized by 
it. Others have believed that a credit 
union should be organized carefully; 
the need for the credit union should 
be surveyed, the leadership potential 
should be evaluated, a study group 
should get together for preliminary 
discussions; the organization meet- 
ing should be followed up by other 
carefully supervised meetings; and 
every effort should be made to nurse 
the infant credit union to robust 
health. This is the let’s-not-have-any- 
liquidations philosophy, and nobody 
knows for sure whether it works or 
not. 


@ League staffmen generally seem 
to have two opposite influences. In 
the first place, they like to organize 
credit unions and are generally more 
eager than their boards of directors 
to keep the organizing rate high. 
League directors often show more in- 
terest in service programs, including 
education and stabilization funds. On 
the other hand, League staffmen are 
often a bit uneasy about the activities 
of volunteer organizers. They some- 
times complain that the volunteer 
rushes into the work of organizing a 
new credit union with great enthusi- 
asm, but lets everything drop once the 
charter has been signed. The many 
loose ends remaining have to be 
picked up by the League staff, often at 
the expense of much time and trouble. 


Follow-Up Problem 
I 


® There is one problem which, if 
solved, might smooth out the whole 
relationship between volunteer or- 


ganizers and staff people—the prob- 
lem of follow-up. In most League 
areas, leaders are wrestling with the 
problem of how to get a credit union 
organized and started off full of life 
and health. Too many credit unions, 
it is felt, never really get started. 
Others pick up bad practices which 
restrict their service and growth. A 
few neglect their committee work to 
such an extent that there is danger of 
embezzlement or mismanagement. 
Offhand, this looks like a problem 
that can be solved by setting up a 
simple follow-up procedure. Many 
Leagues have directed their field men 
to make three follow-up calls on each 


new credit union, to make sure the 
proper procedures are followed, the 
books are in order, and the officers 
of the credit union are sparked up. 


But this doesn’t solve the problem 
League staffers report that in many 
cases the officers of new credit unions 
fail to do their work precisely because 
they know that the field man will be 
around to do it for them. CUNA’s or- 
ganization director, Bob Dolan, who 
has had some years of experience 
working in the field for the Missouri 
and Michigan Leagues, says his ex- 
perience shows no particular differ- 
ence between the new credit unions 
that get close service attention and 
the new credit unions that are left to 
solve their own problems. In each 
group, you will find some that click 
and some that don’t, some that pick 
up bad practices and some that don’t. 

@ When all is said and done, most 
people agree that volunteer organizers 
are the key to the organization prob- 
lem. Volunteers have organized most 
of the credit unions now in existence, 
and volunteers will undoubtedly or- 
ganize most of the credit unions that 
are chartered in the future. There 
is considerable disagreement about 
whether contests for volunteer or- 
ganizers help, whether expenses 
should be paid, what kind of prizes 
should be offered—but there is no 
fundamental disagreement about the 
importance of volunteers. It is pos- 
sible that some of the recent slump in 
organizing may result from a feeling 
among the volunteers that the Leagues 
now have large enough field staffs to 
if this 
it is unfortunate. Action by 
volunteers is basic to the whole credit 
union program, credit union phil- 
osophy is basically volunteer phil- 
osophy, and the important 
internal political problems of the 
credit union movement are intimately 


take care of organizing needs; 


Is so, 


most 


related to the problem of maintaining 
control by volunteers. 


A year ago, when the Credit Union 
National Association was reevaluat- 
ing its program, a group of League 
managing directors and staff men met 
at Filene House in Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, to write out a memo on organiza- 
tion problems. 


They produced a brochure which 
included ten major recommendations 
for the CUNA organization program. 
Since that time, Robert Dolan has 
been appointed director of the or- 
ganization department, with Robert 
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Lechner as his assistant. Ihus tar 
‘Dolan and Lechner have implemented 
six of the ten recommendations, and 
are working on several of the others. 

The ten recommendations were 
these: 

|. Establish closer relations with 
other national organizations, such as 
labor organizations, churches, com- 
munity organizations, service clubs. 
Encourage them to set up their own 
credit union organizing programs. 
Provide them with credit union ma- 
terial for their conventions, publica- 
tions and staff conferences. 

This is being done. In April 
1957 the CUNA organization depart- 
ment held a fact-finding conference 
with representatives of eight national 
organizations of varied types. The 
contacts made in this way are being 
kept alive with continuous communi- 
cation. Leagues are being encouraged 
to set up similar fact-finding confer- 
ences at the state or provincial level, 
and chapters at the local level. The 
function of a fact-finding conference 
is to provide an exchange of informa- 
tion between credit union people and 
representatives of other groups with 
an interest in the organization of 
credit unions. Informally around a 
table, 


vague ideas and establish working 


conferees can clarify many 


procedures. 

2. Set up a directory of organizers. 
Many credit union officers like to or- 
ganize other groups similar to the 
group to which they already belong, 
For example, teachers often specialize 
teacher credit 
unions, and church members like to 


in organizing other 


organize other church credit unions 


within their own denomination. A 
directory of organization specialists 
could profitably be turned into a pool, 
the managing 
Leagues could be encouraged to draw 
from this pool of specialists on a lend- 
lease basis. So far. this directory has 


directors felt, and 


not been established 

3. October should be designated 
Organization Month, Credit Union 
Day (the third Thursday in October) 
should be given some organizing sig: 
nificance, and the week in which 
Credit Union Day occurs should be 
made into a canvassing week. This 
was done this year, and when the re- 
sults have been evaluated, plans for 
the future will be formulated. 


Monthly Report 


4. A regular monthly report should 
be issued on new credit unions, in- 
cluding not only the number for each 
League area but also comparative 
figures for the yeal before, potential 
membership, names, types, unusual 
features and any information that can 
be used elsewhere for leads to similar 
groups. This is now being done. The 
CUNA Organization News now goes 
out to all League staffs and to various 
others interested specifically in the 
organization program. It has already 
proved its value in directing attention 
to special opportunities. 

5. Research and experimentation 
should be set up, the managing di- 
rectors believed, to help develop new 
methods. Economic and population 
changes should be charted to focus 
attention on new credit union possi- 


bilities. Factors making for success 01 
failure should be analyzed. Special 
projects should be tested, with capital 
and management supplied by CUNA, 
to test new methods, especially in the 
area of rural community credit union 
operation. The managing directors 
were especially enthusiastic about the 
possibility of setting up rural com- 
munity credit unions with full-time 
management from the start. 

To the extent that the budget and 
staff time permit, a limited research 
and analysis program is now going 
on; the available figures, in a word, 
are being studied. However, there is 
no money in the budget at the present 
time either for new research or for 
special projects. 

6. A training program should be 
set up for League personnel. Leagues 
have been adding so rapidly to their 
staffs in the last few years that most 
League personnel now have had little 
organizing experience. Some Leagues 
report that the average field man has 
had eight months or less in the field. 
They have been trained first in the 
basic service job, and the organizing 
job has often been skimped. 

This recommendation has been 
picked up partly by the CUNA organ- 
ization department and partly by the 
education department. Regional con- 
ferences have been staged for field 
men, a new organization manual is in 
the works, and various tools for or- 
ganizers have been completed and dis- 
tributed: a flip chart, a flannel board, 
organizers’ kits, special posters and 
new literature covering credit unions 
in labor rural 


unions and com- 


munities. 


SEASONAL TRENDS IN CREDIT UNION ORGANIZATION, 1954-57 


Feb. March = April June July August Sept. Oct. Nov. 
213 285 208 201 150 125 127 200 144 
171 219 160 161 119 1 125 154 
175 192 200 124 130 105 


129 165 176 WW 108 


For some reason, credit union organizing seems to be strongest in the first few months 
of the year. After a summer slump, there is a pickup in the fall; but the real peak 
comes after the first of the year. 
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7. The national Volunteer Organ- 
izers Contest should be improved. It 
should be tied closer to League con- 
tests, it should be restricted to mem- 
bers of affiliated credit unions, the 
rules should be broadened to permit 
coordination between the volunteer 
organizers’ efforts and league staff 
men. 

These changes have been made, and 
the Volunteer Organizers Contest 
now runs through the calendar year 
instead of the CUNA fiscal year. 


Help The Volunteers 


&. League Volunteer Organizers 
programs should be strengthened with 
more publicity, special meetings and 
training sessions, better materials and 
fuller recognition for participants. 

9. Leagues should offer training 
programs for Volunteer Organizers. 

10. Chapters should be encouraged 
to put on organizational programs. 
Each chapter should have an organ- 
ization committee. Leagues should 
encourage friendly rivalry between 
chapters to promote the formation of 
new credit unions, and pass leads 
along to the chapters. A trophy should 
be awarded to the chapter with the 
outstanding record. In order to help 
this along, the CUNA organization 
department has recently prepared an 
outline for a chapter program on 
credit union organizing. 

At this point it should be made 
clear that the organization rate has 
not dropped off everywhere. At the 
last count, several states and prov- 
inces were doing better in 1957 than 
they had done in 1956: Alberta, 
Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Illinois, Kansas, Louisiana, Manitoba, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Saskatchewan, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Utah, Virginia, Washing- 
ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin and 
Wyoming. This leads you to suspect 
that there is no overall condition that 
slows credit union chartering—local 
conditions must be determinative. 

It can’t, in other words, be simply 
that economic conditions create ob- 
stacles. It can’t be that psychological 
factors have somehow changed. It 
can’t be a political problem. It can 
hardly be that credit unions are ap- 
proaching a saturation point: an 
analysis of population figures by the 
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organization department shows that 
credit unions have not yet enrolled 
10 percent of the population in any 
state or province. (British Columbia 
leads with 9 percent, and Connecticut, 
Rhode Island and Saskatchewan fol- 
low close behind with 8 percent. ) 

In these circumstances, it is hardly 
necessary to ask the basic questions: 
Are more credit unions needed? 
What percentage of the population 
needs credit union services? Why 
should we bother with organizing new 
credit unions? The answers are all 
too obvious. Dolan finds, in his visits 
with League boards and staffs, that 
few question the desirability of push- 
ing credit union organization. You 
do not have to whop them over the 
head with figures on population 
growth, you do not have to remind 
them of the brotherhood philosophy 
of the movement, you do not have to 
teach them anything. The urge is 
there, and what is needed most is 
practical suggestions. 


Emphasis In Leagues 


Many of the Leagues are thinking 
hard about organization at the pres- 
ent time. For instance, the lowa 
Credit Union League is considering 
expanding the responsibilities of its 
volunteer organizers committee to in- 
clude supervision, with managing 
director Al Jordan, of all organiza- 
tional activities. It is requesting im- 
mediate development of a survey of 
opportunities, which will include lists 
of township officers of communities 
under 2500; parishes and churches; 
manufacturers and industrial organ- 
izations; school districts; coopera- 
tives; labor unions; government 
units; associations, fraternal organi- 
zations and farm groups. The Nova 
Scotia League has recently recon- 
sidered its traditional policy of set- 
ting up one community credit union 
in each town and assuming that it 
would serve all the community’s 
needs; it may now put more promo- 
tion behind employee groups. Many 
leagues have now collected lists of all 
employers in their areas with 100 or 
more employees; others are begin- 
ning to survey the need for com- 
munity, church and _ associational 
charters. The British Columbia 


League has analyzed population 


growth, family formation, average in- 








CREDIT UNIONS 
BY TYPE 


August 13, 1957 


Labor unions 


Religious 
Catholic 
Protestant 


Jewish, others 


Government 


Educational 
Community 


Cooperatives 
Coops 
Farm Bureau 


Farmers Union 


Associational 
Social, civic 
Froternal, veterans 
National, racial 
Professional, etc. 


Grange 


Occupational 


Industrial, 
manufacturing 


Transportation, 
communications 


Wholesale, retail 
Utility 

Personal services 
Hospital 


Non-profit 
organizations 


Central credit unions 
Mining 


Agriculture, forestry, 
fisheries 


Amusement, recreation 


Business, advertising, 
repair, research 


Construction 


Finance, real estate, 
insurance 


TOTAL 21,700 














come and indebtedness, and many 
other factors in preparing its plans 
for new organization. Diversity of 
type as well as an increase in numbers 
attention nearly 


is getting more 


everyw here. 


How to Organize 


A Credit Union 


First step: You start by contacting 
some individual who can put you in 
touch with the group. Tell this indi- 
vidual the whole story, so that he 
will not come back at you later with 
damaging misunderstandings. Ask to 
get a small meeting organized where 
you can tell the story to the group. 

Second step: You can tell the story 
best to a representative cross-section 
of the prospective membership group, 
ten to twenty-five people. This will be 
the second time you have told the 
story; tell it as completely as you can. 
Conceivably this group will be ready 


to sign an application for a charter. 
But you may find yourself talking to 
a big employee group over a micro- 
phone, or to a church meeting, or a 
union meeting. In such a case, aim at 
getting a smaller group set up for a 
subsequent meeting. 

Third step: Now you have your 
action group together. Tell them the 
complete story a third time. Encour- 
age questions. Touch all the bases, 
but don’t wear them out. Mention the 
government's role in chartering and 
examinations. Describe responsibil- 
ities of officers and committeemen. 
Tell them about the League, CUNA, 
CUNA Mutual, CUNA Supply. Tell 
them, above all, what the credit union 
will do for them. 

Fourth step: Have them sign the 
charter application. Point out that the 
group now has legal existence, that 
they are incorporators. Don’t scare 
them, but impress them with their 
responsibilities. 
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The Credit Union Bridge 

Box 43!, Madison, Wisconsin 
Please send uz 
Credit Union 
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Your members will use 
the credit union better... 


if you give each of them a copy of the January issue of The 


rhis issue, especially written for members, will contain articles 
on the cost of credit, the cost of housing, the cost of transporta 
tion, that will help them use credit union service wisely 


The cost per copy is ten cents, in quantities of 20 or more. 


Delivery in time for January membership meetings is guaranteed 
No orders taken after December 15. Order yours now. 


copies of the January issue of The Bridge. 








Fifth step: Hold a planning meet- 
ing to prepare for the organization 
meeting. A nominating committee 
should work out its choices for board 
and committees. Talk about methods 
of getting the credit union off to a 
good start. 

Sixth step: The organization meet- 
ing is held when the charter has been 
approved. At this meeting, the credit 
union story should be told again. The 
functions of the officers should be 
described before they are elected. 
This should be made a big meeting; 
get out all the potential members you 
can. Some groups use turkey dinners 
or other means of stimulating at- 
tendance. After the officers have been 
elected and the members go home, the 
board and committee members hold 
their first official meeting, electing 
whatever officers are required by the 
by-laws, purchasing a bond and in- 
surance, and establishing certain 
practices. At the organization meet- 
ing, some organizers try to arrange 
things so that the new credit union 
performs three typical business oper- 
ations then and there: accepts some 
members, takes payments on shares, 
processes a loan application. This is 
an excellent practice and gets the 
credit union moving. 

Seventh: Follow-up. There is no 
formula for this. It can be argued that 
the chief problem is the credit union 
that gets its charter and then does 
nothing. If the organizer can get the 
credit union officers enthusiastic and 
active, and if the credit union grows 
fast from the start, follow-up is rarely 
a problem. The officers will enjoy the 
activity and accept their responsibil- 
ities gladly. It is only when there 
doesn’t seem to be anything to do that 
they sleep on their oars. 

In general: These various steps in 
organizing may be combined or 
adapted to special circumstances. The 
whole process may be guided by one 
man—a volunteer or a _ League 
staff man—but it is usually desirable 
to have both represented. It is good to 
have the new credit union officers 
meet others from the chapter area 
early in the process. 

Any credit union enthusiast who 
wishes to become a volunteer organ- 
izer should get in touch with his 
League for information and ma- 
terials. There are __ technicalities 
peculiar to various areas and laws on 
which only League personnel can give 
you adequate guidance. 
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Stabilization Fund Unborn 
To the Editor: 

The September issue of The Credit 
Union Bridge, page 22, discussed 
stabilization funds now in operation. 
It was stated that the new plans are 
operating in lowa, Kentucky, Neb- 
raska and California. 

The plan has been approved by our 
League Board but is not yet in opera- 
tion. It has been announced to credit 
unions and we are receiving resolu- 
tions from them after they have con- 
sidered it in their chapter meetings. 
We anticipate that it will be activated 
immediately after the delegates meet- 
ing in 1958. 

I hope you will be able to mention 
that the plan has not been formally 
approved by the League delegates. 
Thank you. 

A. W. Jordan 


Managing Director, lowa 


Defending Tracers 
To the Editor: 

Your article “The War Against the 
Skip Tracers” is, I feel, rather un- 
fortunate. My sympathies would be 
with the tracer and not with the skip. 

The skip has forfeited his right to 
any consideration; he is already a 
criminal. Not only has he been 
grossly deceptive to the credit union 
(which usually has gone way out “on 
the limb” to assist him in his dis- 
tress), but he has by out-right thievery 
impaired the credit union’s assets and 
made off with the hard-earned savings 
of the members. I am sure that if I as 
the treasurer of this credit union were 
to filch five dollars from the till or the 
bank account, words could not be 
found to describe the criminality of 
my mis-appropriation. How can we 
have any consideration for the bor- 
rower Who through the process of 
negotiating a loan (ostensibly) re- 
lieves the credit union of one or three 
or five hundred dollars? 

The person about whom to be 
really concerned is the worker who 
really makes an effort to save. He is 
deserving of all the consideration, and 
the skip is deserving of none. 

If the credit granter becomes op- 
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pressive, that particular evil should 
be charged to him, not to the tracer. 
I am sure that in Co-operators’ Credit 
Union any member, regardless of his 
situation, 
come to the office with a smile on his 


feels completely free to 


face and confidence in his heart that 
he will be treated kindly, courteously, 
considerately—yes, even generously. 

I am willing to wager that almost 
every credit union treasurer will tell 
his member that no matter how des- 
perate the member’s situation may 
appear, it is not beyond redemption. 
And here at Credit 
Union, we tell every borrower this at 
the inception of the loan, so that there 
is no excuse for skipping. 

As far as | am concerned, the skip 
has forfeited his right to any consid- 
eration whatsoever. If he feels that his 
personal feelings, his freedom from 
embarassment, his reputation, and his 
credit rating are not worth a three 
cent stamp, why should we? 

H. S. Corlett 
San Francisco 


Co-operators’ 


Increasing Savings 
To the Editor: 

We find The Bridge of particular 
value in bringing to our attention in- 
formation regarding special tech- 
niques employed by progressive credit 
unions in advising their members of 
their services, and we hope the editors 
will continue to publish stories similar 
to that entitled, “Dramatic Example 
of Savings Growth” which appeared 
in the August 1957 issue. 

You may be interested in the man- 
ner is which we very successfully con- 
verted this story for our own use. 
The information was revised in the 
form of a letter and a special throw- 
away, (samples enclosed) and sent to 
all our members. 

The immediate results were quite 
dramatic. At the end of the same 
month our shares had increased by 
$95,055.41 over withdrawals, by far 
the largest increase in any single 
month in almost a year and the trend 
seems to be continuing into the fol- 
lowing month. 

We think it quite important that 
credit unions share their experiences 


and we congratulate both the Sherwin 
Williams Employees Credit Union of 
Chicago and The Bridge in making 
this possible. We will try to recipro- 
cate by making public the results of 
an intensive campaign to increase o1 
inactive share ac- 
counts when the program is com- 
pleted. 


eliminate minor 


Donald J. MacKinnon 
Dearborn, Mich. 


For Federals Only 
To the Editor: 

I have just read the article “The 
Illinois Program” in the October is- 
sue of Bridge. 

In this article the following appears — 
in reference to the Credit Union 
Share Guaranty Corporation: “Illi- 
nois credit union leaders point out 
that there is nothing in their special 
statute that prevents them from pro- 
viding coverage in other states”. 

We do not know who gave out the 
information that our corporation 
could provide coverage in other states, 
but we do know that whoever did is 
certainly not familiar with the law. 

Section 1, paragraph (a) of the 
Statute reads as follows: “A guaran- 
teed Credit Union means a Credit 
Union organized under the laws of 
the State of Illinois or under the laws 
of the United States, the share ac- 
counts of whose members are guaran- 
teed by a corporation organized under 
this Act.” 

In other words, we can give cover- 
age to federal credit unions anywhere 
in the United States or its possessions 
but can give coverage to state char- 
tered credit unions only in Illinois. At 
the present time we have not given 
any coverage outside of Illinois. 

E. F. Arnold 
Chicago 


Give-aways Help 
To the Editor: 

I notice that Howard Drew of New 
York City criticizes credit unions for 
their “give aways.” 

I believe that Mr. Drew is the one 
who has “not been keeping up with 
the times.” 

Enclosed herewith are two photo- 
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raphs of the City | mployees Credit 


Union annual meeting which  oc- 
curred on two different years. The 
photograph showing the balcony was 
one of the early years. and we have 
had to get a bigger auditorium as 
shown in the second picture to take 
care of the crowds. 

We are not only having these large 
crowds at our annual meetings but 
our credit union is progressing in a 
like manner. 

If you do not publish this in The 


Bridge | would appreciate your send 


to make it the 
best annual 
meeting you 
ever had | 


ing this letter and the pictures on to 
Mr. Drew. as | do not have his ad- 
dress. 

L. P. Davis 


Dallas, Texas 


Accentuate the Positive 
lo the Editor: 

| have been mildly perturbed since 
“The War Against Skip 
Tracers” in the October Br idge. The 
tone of this article and the publica- 


reading 


tion of same without editorial com- 
ment seems to afford tacit approval to 


Annual meeting time is get- 
ting closer, but if you hurry 
you can still get the things 


you need. Add 


to your suc- 


cess with these items: 


ANNUAL MEETING NOTICE (Form Ed. 100) —An effective 
attendance builder with a humorous tone. One color 


(blue), 844” 


x 11”. Message space in bottom panel. 


Use as a stuffer, handbill, or self-mailer. 

1958 ANNUAL MEETING COVER (Form AM-1958) — 
Two-color design on front and back; inside is blank 
for your program, statement, or committee reports. 
On mimeo stock. Folds 844” x 514”. 

POSTERS — Four colorful posters to remind members 
of the meeting; 10” x 14”. 

GIANT CHARTS — Big 3’ x 4’ charts to tell the year's 
story. Set of 4, complete with instructions, numerals, 


and graph tape. 


BINDER COVERS (AND INSERTS) — Full-color loose-leaf covers 
(National Board meeting design) on heavy enamel stock, 
pre-punched for fasteners; 11” x 844”. Write for prices, en- 
closing imprinted message desired on front and back. 


SET OF 4 
GIANT CHARTS 


“Theme” insert sheets also available; please specify. 


PROGRAM COVERS — Same design on smaller cover for pro- 
gram or statement; 84%,” x 6” folded. Write for prices, 


enclosing any material to be imprinted. 
CERTIFICATE OF MERIT — Reward deserving members. Size 714” x 914”, suitable 


for framing. 


BADGES — Choice of paper, plastic, or stick-on badges. Write for prices, stating 


quantity desired. 


MANUALS — All peepasstion steps are described. Order “Let's Hold Better 


Annual Meetings — What It Takes”. 


PRIZES — For door prizes and gifts, see Zippo lighters and other items in your 


catalogs. 


GIVE-AWAYS — Leaflets, coin-savers, pocket calendars, balloons, etc. See your 


catalogs. 


Order from your 
league supply office 


«+ | CUNA Supply Cooperative 


BOX 333, MADISON, WISCONSIN + BOX 65, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


the borrower who violates the basic 
precept on which Credit Unions are 
built: Our trust in our fellow man. 

Admittedly, two wrongs do not 
make a right; but trite phrases will 
not achieve collection from the fellow 
who does not respond to forthright 
inquiries. While I do not condone 
fraudulent misrepresentations, as il- 
lustrated in the article, we must 
recognize that the “Skipper” presents 
an unusual problem, which requires 
unusual methods if collection is to be 
made. 


If The Bridge wants to perform a 
real service function, let's have a 
comprehensive article on how the 
“Skipper” should be handled, using 
the positive approach of “this is 
right” instead of “this is wrong.” 

Carl H. Curry 
Joplin, Missouri 


Who Needs Small Loans? 
To the Editor: 


The article on small loans is inter- 
esting statistically, but it doesn’t 
quite cover the entire philosophy on 
small loans. In spite of the fact that 
we cannot take mortgages on real 
estate in Illinois, our credit union 
average loan balance is now over 
$1,000 per borrower. Our attitude on 
small loans includes these points: 


1. We will take any size loan, even 
though small, if it serves a provident 
and productive need and is good for 
both the credit union and the mem- 
ber. 

2. We do not consider our cler- 
ical time in ruling on a loan applica- 
tion as a reason for turning down a 
loan. 

3. A member needing a loan of 
$50 or less usually needs a lot more 
money to get his house in order. Fre- 
quently debt consolidation is needed 
urgently, or there are certain spend- 
ing habits which need correction. 


4. A credit union making loans to 
children, or serving members paid 
once a month rather than weekly, or 
whose members have a comparatively 
low monthly wage, will obviously 
have more need for small loans. 


5. We encourage our members to 
make cash purchases and do every- 
thing we can to teach them that pur- 
chasing on time really establishes a 
“debit reference” and not a “credit 
reference.” The best credit reference 
is their credit union account, with 
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{wersatile and economical,too]) 


It’s downright satisfying to watch a Burroughs Sensimatic fly 
through even your most complex accounting jobs, move nimbly 
from job to job, rack up big savings in time and effort all the while. 


The Sensimatic’s exclusive sensing panel is the key to this 
advanced performance. One panel guides the Sensimatic auto- 
matically through four jobs. To switch from job to job, you 
merely flick a knob. And Sensimatic does the rest—swiftly, 
accurately, thoroughly —taking on many decisions and motions 
for the operator. Additional slip-in panels make it possible to 
do any number of jobs. 


What about major changes in your accounting setup over the BURROUGHS 
years? With the Sensimatic, you don’t change machines— merely SENSIMATIC 


the panels. There’s no obsolescence. ACCOUNTING 
Available in six series, 2 to 19 totals, there’s a Sensimatic just MACHINES 
for you. Call our nearby branch for a demonstration. Burroughs “Burroughs” and “Sensimatic” —Reg. TM's. 
Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 
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some record of regular saving, 


prompt loan repayments and evi 
dence of good money management. 
6. The biggest need, then, for loans 
under $50 is for the member who al 
ready has a loan and who is purchas- 
ing something for cash or who is 
meeting an unexpected emergency. 
Robert H. Albrecht 
Chicago 
Editor’s note: Any 


ments ¢ 


other 


com- 


ership. full-s¢ 
rovide 


Wants Deposit Insurance 
lo the Editor: 

I am greatly concerned over the 
failure of responsible individuals in 
the credit union movement to recog- 
nize the necessity of securing the 
monies of the depositors (shares and/ 
or deposits) with some sort of insur- 
ance against loss as provided by 
banks and federal savings and loan 
associations. 

I believe this failure by credit 


i's» OPERATION IMPACT 


Check your service! 


Is it what your members really want? 


rhe opinion that’s really important to your credit union 
is the opinion that’s held by the members—and by the 
folks who don’t belong, but should. 


Look at your credit union’s service from their point of 


view. Ask these questions—and answer them, not for 


yourself, but for them: 


Is the lending service really friendly, lib- 
eral, confidential? 


Is saving made attractive? 


Do members get genuine help and good 





WATCH 4 
FOR STEP 

if you have not yet 
received your Opera- 
tion Impact kit, con- 
sult your League or 
write directly to: Op- 
eration Impact, P.O 
Box 431, Madison | 
Wisconsin, 








>) advice? 


In short, do members believe they get the 
best treatment at the credit union—or do 
they go elsewhere? 


Before you plan a continuing program of member edu- 
cation, you must evaluate the services which you provide. 
If they're no better than these provided by other financial 


institutions, changes are necessary. You can’t sell a 


service the members don’t want, or don’t need. 


lf you are falling short, change now! 


_ Cuna Supply ¢ 
: MADISON, wiscomsi Pd 


unions to protect the shareholders’ 
monies stems, for the most part, from 
a failure of credit union officials in 
recognizing their responsibility to 
the shareholder as well as the bor- 
rower. Such an implication will be- 
denied, but the following factors tell a 
pretty convincing story. 

It has been said that credit union 
failures are so few that the losses do 
not justify the cost of the insurance. 
Individuals making such statements 
should tell it to someone who has lost 
or is sweating out a substantial por- 
tion of his savings in a defunct credit 
union! 

It has further been stated that the 
cost of such protection would unneces- 
sarily reduce the dividend to be paid 
out. I for one would be most happy 
and willing to have the dividend on 
my shares reduced for the security of 
insurance on my savings. 

I believe that for too long the credit 
union movement has drugged itself 
into complacency in view of the many 
benefits provided to borrowers and 
the reasonably high dividends on 
shares. 

Archie V. Manovgian 
Everett, Massachusetts 


IN THE NEWS 


North Carolina Adds Man 


James F. Cannon has been em- 
ployed as a field representative for 
the North Caro- 
line Credit Union 
League, effective 
September 15. He 
will be engaged 
in credit union ac- 
tivities through- 
out the state. 

For the past 
year Cannon, in 
addition to at- 
tending High Point College, has been 
serving as treasurer of the Diamond 
Credit Union at the Diamond Hosiery 
Plant in High Point. 

He attended public schools in High 
Point and attended High Point Col- 
lege. Hg lacks one course of having 
his degree inf Business Administra- 
tion. 

Cannon is twenty-six, married to 
the former Bobbie Williams of High 
Point and the father of one child. He 
is a veteran of the United States 
Navy. 
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CUNA Staff Appointment 

Wilfred F. Broxterman joined the 
staff of the CUNA Organization De- 
partment in September as organiza- 
tion specialist. 

Until appointment, 
Broxterman was assistant managing 
director of the 
Tennessee Credit 


his present 


Union League. 

The new 
ganization 
has 
active in the cred- 


or- 
spe- 
cialist been 


it union move- =. 
1952 
when he joined 
Gordons Trans- a 

ports Federal Credit Union of Mem- 


phis, Tennessee. He served this group 


ment since 


as treasurer from 1952 to 1954. Dur- 
ing these two years he also was active 
in the Memphis Chapter of Credit 
Unions, participating in various vol- 
unteer capacities. 

back- 


ground includes employment as col- 


Broxterman’s occupational 


lection manager of Gordons Trans- 


ports, Inc., Memphis, for two years. 
He left this position in 1954. During 


when you discuss 


employees’ salaries 


.. GAiscuss the 


CUNA RETIREMENT 


<D. PLANNED ESPECIALLY FOR 
be CREDIT UNION PERSONNEL 


ae; MANY ADVANTAGES FOR 
oF MANAGEMENT 


bw 


the following two years he was a 
field representative for the Tennessee 
Credit Union League. In 1916 he was 
promoted to the newly created posi- 
tion of assistant managing director 
of the Tennessee League. 

Born in Havensville, Kansas, Brox- 
terman is twenty-seven years old. He 
attended elementary and high school 
in his native city. He has also studied 
at the University of in 
Memphis and holds the basic and ad- 
vanced accounting certificates from 


Tennessee 


that institution of higher learning. 
Broxterman served four years in 
the United States Navy. He is a mem- 


new 


ber of the Knights of Columbus and 
the National of Credit 
Men. 

He is married and has two adopted 
children. 


Association 


His hobbies are bowling 
and golfing. 


Coming Events 


Utah State Credit 
Hotel 


Union 
Utah, Salt 


January 26 
League annual meeting, 
Lake City. 

10-15 
meeting. City 


February 
quarterly selected. 
February 13, 10 a.m., joint meeting; Feb 
ruary 14, 10 a.m., CUNA Mutual Board; 
2 p.m., CUNA Supply Board; February 


not yet 


CUNA and affiliates’ 


15, 9 am., CUNA Executive Committee. 





Tike i bitoy ie 


Invite the friendy UMBRELLA MAN 


to your annual meeting! 


More and more credit unions are LAST MINUTE | 


joining this retirement program. Learn 
what it has to offer your credit union. | Don’t overtook these exciting gifts 


Gather the facto now 
BE PREPARED TO VOTE ON THE 


FUND AT YOUR ANNUAL MEETING 
Write for free brochure. 





CUNA RETIREMENT SAVINGS FUND 
P. 0. Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin 
Please send complete details. 
NAME 
TITLE 


ADORESS 
= 





a 
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SHOPPERS ... 


The friendly umbrella man, in 5 gay 
colors, floats merrily up and down 
captured inside the deluxe quality 
pencil, the new deluxe matching ball 
pen (takes Paper-Mate refill), and 
the handy key chain. He is also 
featured in eve-catching fashion in 
the stunning desk set (with Paper- 
Mate pen). Watch him move up and 
down! 


@ CHRISTMAS GIFTS for retiring 
board and committee members 

@ BANQUET FAVORS and DOOR 
PRIZES for a memorable annu 
meeting 
STIMULATE MEMBERSHIP a! 
year round with these unusua 
awards 


@ SPARK your publicity and ed 
cational program for 1958 


- 


Name 


Be sure to allow 2 weeks 
ery. All items 
at no charge 


for del 
guaranteed for life 


Mail the coupon today! 


Deliver the following by_—- 
25-49 


imprint: 


or. 
] Standard 
s credit union first.’’ No. of key 


ee your 


No imprint 


PAUL W. SAUER, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 


_(allow 2 weeks) 


fexact ‘ 
s No. of pencils 
$5.95 each 6- 99 $1.25 
5.25 each 100-249 
50-499 


pens 
each $1.50 each 
1.15 each 1.25 each 
1.10 each 1.15 each 
chains 

50-499 50c each 
0 and up 48c eact 


“Always 


at all 


- 
| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| 

| Special imprint (free o 
| $50). #1 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

J 


Color brochure (without « 


redit Union 


a ee se ee ee ee ee 





March | 


nnual meeting, Lord 


Maryland Credit Union League 


Baltimore 

March 6-8—North Dakota Credit l nion 
League annual meeting, Memorial Build 
ng, Jamestown 

March 6-8— Ontario Credit Union League 
innual meeting, Royal York Hotel, Toronto 

March 15 — Connecticut Credit Union 
League annual convention, Hotel Statler, 
Hartford 

March 21-22 Arizona Credit 
League annual meeting, Memorial Union 


Union 


Building, Tempe. 
March 21-22--Rhode Island Credit Un 
League annual meeting, Sheraton-Bilt 
Hotel, Providence 


q y 


Seq 


- 


Baltimore Hotel, 


March 27-29--Texas Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Galvez Hotel, Galveston. 

April 10-12— Oklahoma Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Tulsa Hotel, Tulsa. 

April 11-12— District of Columbia 


Credit Union League annual meeting, Hotel 
Statler, Washington 


April 11-12 — Illimois Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Sherman Hotel, 
Chicago. 

April 11-12—lewa Credit Union League 
annual meeting, Savery Hotel, Des Moines. 


April 11-12 Oregon Credit Union 
League annual meeting, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland. 


STANDARD SIZE 
10%." x 14” 


istmas 
\7 » 

NEW SIZE 
; 8y%”" x11” 


POSTER-A-MONTH 
AVAILABLE IN 2 Si ZES 


BEGINNING JANUARY, 1958 


Take your choice! Now you can get the popular 3-color 
Poster-A-Month series in a smaller 8144” x 11” size, de- 
signed to meet cramped bulletin board space require- 
ments. Or get the standard 10144” x 14” size, which fits 


our poster frames. 


A Poster-A-Month subscription brings you a fresh, new 
eye-catching poster each month — a real aid to building 
shares, loans, and membership in your credit union. Start 
with January poster; have a full year’s promotion for ’58. 


Poster-A-Month reminders of credit union service are 
inexpensive—both sizes have the same low price. Place 
your order now. Be sure to specify what size and how 


many you want. 


ORDER FROM YOUR LEAGUE SUPPLY OFFICE OR FROM 


CUNA Supply Cooperative 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


Kentucky Pioneer Dies 


Dr. Albert G. Weidler, Kentucky 
credit ‘union pioneer and former 
CUNA treasurer (1940-1942), died 
in Louisville on October 18. He was 
seventy-five. On 
the day before 
his death he was 
principal speaker 
at the Louisville 
credit union 
chapter’s Credit 
Union Day meet- 
ing. 

In 1922 Dr. 

Weidler helped to 

secure passage of the Kentucky Credit 
Union Act. During the following year 
he organized Berea Credit Union, the 
oldest credit union in the state. He 
was the first president of the Ken- 
tucky Credit Union League, the Blue- 
grass Credit Union Chapter and the 
Kentucky League Credit 
Union. 


(Central) 


Dr. Weidler was associated with 
Berea College, Kentucky, for more 
than thirty years. During that time he 
was both dean of labor, responsible 
for Berea’s work-study program for 
students, and also professor of eco- 
nomics and chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics of the college. 

He was born in Erie, Pennsylvania, 
and received degrees from West- 
minister College, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Pittsburgh Theological Sem- 
inary, Western Theological Seminary. 
Western Seminary and Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Dr. Weidler’s deep interest in credit 
unions never ebbed. Said he during 
an interview a year ago: “Being 
active in the credit union movement 
will be the last thing I give up.” 


He is survived by his wife. 





CLASSIFIED 


FOR SALE: Used Underwood Sunstrand ac- 
counting machine, model E204090, 18” carriage, 
leas than 3 years old and in excellent condition. 
Write to Wichita City Teachers Credit Union, 
2210 East Douglas, Wichita, Kansas. 


FIELD MAN WANTED. Minnesota League of 
Credit Unions seeks man to start soon after 
January 1. Salary to be negotiated. Qualified 
applicants write to Fred A. Stahl, Managing 
Director, Minnesota League of Credit Unions, 
575 University Avenue, St. Paul 3, Minn. 


FOR SALE: Monroe posting machine, Model 
209-485-191, serial number 96249. Excellent 
condition. $200. Write Ed Grothus, Box 795 
Los Alamos, New Mexico. 


EDUCATIONAL DIRECTOR WANTED: Flor- 
idea League looking for qualified men to lead 
educational program. Write F. L. Andrews, 
Managing Director, P. O. Box 4645, Jackson- 
ville 1, Fla. . 


The Credit Union Bridge 





3 complete automatic records of 
each check for your protection. 
Copies and carbon snap out as 
desired. 


tamper-proof tint background with 
overall credit union design, credit 
union motte, and ‘little man" 
symbol. 


personalized with the names of 








your credit union and its desig- 
nated bank. 


your choice of account head- 
ings and type matter below. 






































youR CREDIT UNION 
anywHere, - S & 


Compare the tailored safety features 


of this credit union voucher check 








A tamper-proof safety check with the same 
credit union design in the tinted background, 
imprinted with the names of your credit union 
and its Bank, “little man’’ symbol! and credit 
union motto. Standard formats available with 
credit union account numbers and your choice 
of 2 stub styles. 


machinl PausbonR. 


ailor-made passbooks for NCR or Burroughs 
machines in any standard machine size. Printed 
front, back and inside according to your copy 
specifications. Durable vellum cloth cover in 
your choice of colors. inside pages 282 ledger, 
white or buff colors. 


A custom money order providing credit unions 
with a safe and convenient remittance method 
(where regulations permit use). Attached re- 
ceipt is positive proof of payment, imprinted 
remitter’s name assures proper crediting. Ac- 
ceptable anywhere. A revenue producing item 
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This voucher check is especially designed to com- 
ply with the internal control systems developed 
by credit unions. It provides three complete, 
itemized records of payment with one writing, 
including two detachable carbon copies with the 
same serial number for journal and ledger post- 
ings. It is widely accepted as a valuable aid to 
credit union security programs. 


Nearly 2,000 credit unions are now using our qual- 
ity, union-made checks and machine pass-books. 


Write for samples and quantity prices. 


Protectu Banknote 
Cc (@) R Pp ° a et. a '@) N 


Bank and Commercial Lithographers * Dept. C 
4048-58 Schubert Avenue * Chicago 39, Illinois 





The Credit Union 


Aasen, Carl M.: “Farmers are independent 
people’ Nov., p. 14 

Acevedo, Hector: “Puerto Rican credit unions” 
Dec., p. 14 

Adames, Neftali: “Puerto Ricar 
Dec., p. 14 

Adult Educational Techniques: ‘‘First time league 
educational specialists attend CUNA course 


redit unions” 


in adult educational techniques” Feb., p. 21 
Aircraft Employees Credit Union: 
out bie” June, p. 19 
Air Force Combats Loan Sharks: See military 
credit unions 
Alabama Credit Union League: “Appoints Ran 
dall B. Latham fieldman” Sept., p. 23 
“Names William C. Smith 
managing director” July, p. 21 
Albert, Rene: “Becomes Ontario field repre- 
sentative” Mar., p. 29 
Alberta Credit Union League: ‘‘Names Ouellette 
managing director’ Oct., p. 17 
Alcorn, Walter G.: “Joins Missouri league field 
staff’’ Aug., p. 29 
Alderson, Byron: “Appointed California field- 
man” Apr., p. 26 
Altman, Edward E.: “Joins Florida league 
staff” July, p. 32 
Amb, Joseph: “Farmers are independent peo- 
ple” Nov., p. 14 
Annual Meeting: 
ing’”” Oct p. & 
“What about it?” Aug., p. 12 
Arkansas Credit Union Fights Garnishments: 
The sheriff doesn’t live here any more!’ 
May, p 
Arkansas Credit Union League: “N 
managing director” Apr., p. 17 
Atkins, William A.: “Appointed director of 
education for Virginia league’ Feb., p. 30 
Auditing: ‘““Tighter auditing proposed in federal 
act amendment” Feb., p. 26 
Austin, H. Vance: “From the managing di- 
Aug., p. 11; Sep.. p. 15: Oct., p. 10 
Nov., p. 18; Dee. p. 16 
“Named CUNA managing 
director” Mar., p. 14 


“Starting 


Planning your annual meet- 


ames Davis 


rector” 


“Setting up smal] busi- 
nesses’ Apr., p. 1 

Auto Finance Racket: “Rackets in auto financ 
ing’ May, p. 1 

Auto Insurance Racket: 
fir May, p. 1 

Awards for 1956 Credit Union Day Publicity 
Contest B. C. league, Hamilton chapter win 
redit union day awards” Apr., p. 6 

Bailey, A. A.: “Appointed fieldman for CUNA 
world extension dept.”’ Nov., p. 31 


“Rackets in auto 
ancing”™’ 


“Credit union coalition ir 

the West Indies” Nov., p. 4 

Bankers’ Study: “Urges controls on everybody 
but bankers” Apr., p. 20 

Bankers’ Survey: “Shows credit unions are wel 
known” July, p. 22 

Bargains: “A calendar for bargain hunters’ 
Jar p. 15 

Beckett, Charles A.: 
Feb., p. 10 

Behlen Employees Credit Union 
this credit union” Sep., p. 6 

Benson, Mrs. Dyalthia: “Good community re 
lations” June, p. 1 

Bergengren, R. F.: “108 years of experience 
Jan., p. 10 

Bickel, John A Joins 
staff” July, p. 32 

Bigger, John: ‘“Top jobs fi 


“Talking to members’ 


“Wives built 


Pennsylvania field 
ed at CUNA” Feb 


Bill Collectors: The war 
tracers” Oct., p. 14 

Bingo Party: “What about it?” Sep., p. 9 

Bland, Roger: “Named field representative for 
Michigan league” Apr., p. 28 

Blind Treasurer Leads Credit Union 
see the members” Mar., p. 11 

Blitz, Sidney: Appointed field representative 
of New York league’ Feb., p. 30 

Board Responsibility: “What about it’ Sep 
». 9 

Konds (highway): “What about it?’ Feb.. p 

HKorrower Insurance: Insuring the borrower 
May, p. 12 

Borrower's Legal Rights 
a borrower” Jan., p. 6 


against the skiy 


He can't 


Your legal rights as 


30 
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Borrowing by Officers: ‘‘What about it?” Feb., 
p. 14 

Borrowing Wisely: ‘It’ 
p. 1 

Bretscher, Fred: “‘When plants close down” 
Dec., p. 1 

Bridge Articles Liked: “Letter to the editor” 
Apr., p. 32 

Rritish Columbia Credit Union League Wins 
Publicity Award: “RB. C. league, Hamilton 
chapter win 1956 credit union day awards” 
Apr., p. 6 

British West Indies Confederation: “In the 
news” Feb., p. 26: see also West Indies 

Broccoli, Joseph A.: “Appointed chief auditor 
and head of technical assistance division of 
Michigan league” Apr., p. 28 

Brother’s Keeper: “Nicholas named brother's 
keeper” Nov., p. 24 

Broxterman, Wilfred F.: ‘““Tennessee appoint- 
ment. Feb., p. 29: CUNA appoinment, Dec., 


a wise member,” Jan., 


. 15 

Buenzli, Howard M.: “Becomes CUNA Mutual 
personnnel director’ Sep., p. 23 

Buick Employees Federal Credit Union: “Plan- 
ning a building?” Dec., p. 9 

Building Ownership Speeds Growth: “Your own 
building” Aug., p. 5 

Building Problems for Credit Unions: “Plan- 
ning a building?’ Dec., p. 5 

: “Dislikes building article” 

Sep., p. 30 

Bunn, Ron.: “Adjusting to meet the needs of 
the community” Oct., p. 11 

Burdick, Cecil: “Elected to CUNA executive 
committee” June, p. 6 

Burdick, Cecil: “Presents plaque to H. B 
Yates” Dec., p. 17 

Byrd, Senator Harry: “CUNA program shapes 
up” Mar., p. 15 

Bywater, Col. Murray A.: 
Air Force” Apr., p. 13 

Calgary Credit Union Chapter: “‘Runs booth at 
Calgary stampede” Dec., p. 17 

California: “‘Mortgage loan brokers fleece Cal- 
ifornians” Aug., p. 1 


“Loan sharks in the 


“Proraters Regulated” 
July, p. 28 
alifornia Credit Union League: “Byron Al- 
derson becomes field representative” Apr., 
p. 26 
‘ampbell, Dr. Persia: “The new New York in- 
stallment law” Nov., p. 10 
entral Raiffeisen Bank: ‘Moves into new 
building” Dee., p. 17 
‘hamber of Commerce: “Join the chamber” 
July, p. 10 
‘hapter Program: ‘This chapter program 
really clicks” Nov., p. 1 
hildren in Credit Unions: “Cutting down 
juvenile delinquency” July, p. 3 
ollege Education Costs: “Financing the col- 
lege student” May, p. 15 
‘ollectors: “Skip tracers” Oct. p. 14 
‘ommercial Telegraphers’ Credit Union Soci- 
ety: “The estate loan problem” Sep., p. 16 
‘ommunity Credit Unions: “Adjusting to mee’ 
community needs” Oct., p. 11 . 
: “Building good community 
relations” June, p. 1 
“Setting up small busi- 
nesses” Apr., p. 1 
“Talking to members” 
Feb., p. 10 
‘ompany: “Getting along with the company” 
Sept., p. 32 
onfederation: “British West Indies votes con- 
federation” Feb., p. 26 
‘ongressional Dinner: “In the news” Mar., 
p. 26 
‘onklin, James W.: “Appointed to Illinois 
league staff’ Apr., p. 26 
‘onnecticut Credit Union League: “Thomas 
M. Durkin appointed field representative” 
June, p. 30 
onsumer Credit: “Study by Federal Reserve 
Board” July, p. 1 
Consumer Debt: “Who are these people who 
owe so much” Nov., p. 19 


Bridge 


Consumer Problems: ‘““The new New York in- 
stallment law’ Nov.. p. 10 
Convention Entertainment: “Letter to the edi- 
tor” Mar., p. 32 
Cook, Gerald: “Joins Michigan league staff” 
June, p. 30 
Co-Op Credit Unions: ‘Talking to members” 
Feb., p. 10 
Co-Signers: ‘“Talking to members” Feb., p. 10 
Craft, Marian C.: “Helping members with 
mortgages” Apr., p. 10 
Credit Life Insurance: ‘Insuring the borrow- 
er” May, p. 12 
Credit Rackets: “‘States attack credit rackets” 
May, p. 28 
Credit Union Day: “This year it will be an 
organization event” Aug., p. 21 
—_——_—_ : “Make it a big credit union 
day” Sep., p. 20 
Credit Unions by Type, August 13, 1957: “Or- 
ganizing new credit unions” Dec., p. 21 
Credit Union Growth in Puerto Rico: “Puerto 
Rican credit unions” Dec., p. 11 
Credit Union National Association: see CUNA 
Credit Union Reserve Funds: “Warns against 
excessive reserves” Dec., p. 15 
Credit Unions Well Known: “Bankers’ survey 
shows” July, p. 22 
Crews, Cecil R.: “Named Michigan league 
training director’ July, p. 32 
Croteau, Dr. John T.: “Warns against excessive 
reserves” Dec., p. 15 
Cullendale Federal Credit Union: “Building 
success out of failure’”’ Aug., p. 17 
CUNA Matual Insurance Society: “Appoints 
Howard M. Buenzli personnel chief’ Sep., 
p. 23 
—— -: “Appoints Larry M. Dunne 
spec. .” June, p. 32 
-: “Appoints Loren Haynes 
spec. " Mar., p. 28 
_ : “Appoints Wellington A. 
Hinze spec. rep.”” Mar., p. 28 
: “Appoints Arnold Prosser 
spec. rep.” Mar., p. 28 
: “Appoints John L. Purdy 
spec. rep.”’ June, p. 32 
“Family security policy” 


- ———-: “Gains half billion” May, 
p. 28 
————-: “Raises life savings limit” 
Mar., p. 26 
CUNA President: “Starting the new year 
right” Jan., p. 26 
- ——— “Knight chosen president 
of CUNA” June, p. 6 
CUNA Program: ‘‘The CUNA program” May, 
p. 6 
—: “League managing direc- 
tors confer on CUNA program” Nov., p. 23 
CUNA’s Organization Program: “Organizing 
new credit unions” Dec., p. 18 
CUNA Staff Appointments: “‘A. A. Bailey field- 
man world extension dept.” Nov., p. 31 
“John Bigger dir. of 


: “Robert Dolan dir. of or- 
ganiz." » p 6 
—- - : “Carlton Laird dir. of per- 
sonnel” Sep., p. 23 
“Robert C. Lechner asst. 
dir. of organiz.”” Apr., p. 24 
: “John Lovelace asst. edi- 
tor of Bridge’’ Apr., p. 24 
“Warren Lutey dir. of 
publ. rel.” Feb., p. 6 
— -: “Mary Jean McGrath asst. 
dir. of publ. rel.” Feb., p. 29 
——-: Franklyn Webb publ. rel. 
dept. secy.” June, p. 20 
: “C. Arthur Woolard asst. 
dir. of educ.”” Feb., p. 29 
Canneen Company, The: “Planning a build- 
ing?” Dec., p. 5 
Dalgleish, A. S.: “The Ontario program” Mar., 
p. 5 
Davie, James C.: “Named Arkansas league 
man. dir.”” Apr., p. 17 
Deaton, Paul D.: “Planning a building?” Dec., 
p. 6 


The Credit Union Bridge 





Debt: Who are these people who owe so 
much” Nov., p. 19 

Debt Lead: “How big a debt load can people 
earry 7?" May, p. 10 

Debtors’ Prisons: ‘‘Debtors’ prisons are closed” 
Mar., p. 19 

Debtor’s Rights: “Your legal rights as a bor- 
rower” Jan., p. 6 

Demmer, Paul G.: “Appointed Pennsylvania 
fieldman” Apr., p. 26 

Desjardins, A.: “108 years of experience” 
Jan., p. 10 

Director Loans: “Letter to the editor” Apr., 
p. 32 

District of Columbia Credit Union League: 
“Paul E. Hebert appointed field rep.” June, 
p. 30 

Dividends and Share Transfers: “What about 
it?” Feb., p. 14 

Dividend Rates: “What is a realistic dividend 
rate?” Oct., p. 16 

Doig, T. W.: “108 years of experience” Jan., 


Robert: “Top jobs filed at CUNA” 
p. 6 
Organizing new credit 
uncons” Dec., p. 18 
Domenick, 8. J.: “Appointed Maryland league 
asst. man. dir.” July, p. 32 
Dues: “How far can dues go?” Sep., p. 13 
Dunne, Larry M.: “Appointed CUNA Mutual 
spec. rep.” June, p. 32 
Durkin, Thomas M.: “Appointed Connecticut 
league fieldman” June, p. 30 
East Hartford Aircraft Federal Credit Union: 
“Planning a building?’ Dec., p 7 
Eckard, Willis: “‘This chapter program really 
clicks’ Nov., p. 1 
Educational Specialists: “CUNA course in 
adult educational techniques” Feb., p. 21 
Educational Techniques: “First time” Feb 
p. 21 
Eich, Edwin: “‘Elected to CUNA Supply board” 
June, p. 9 
Estate Loans: “‘Estate loan problem” Sep., p. 16 
Family Insurance: “Insurance for the average 
family” Jan. p. 13 
Family Spending: “How do families today 
spend their money?” Feb., p. 15 
Fargo: “Tornado hits Fargo” Aug., p. 22 
Farmers: ‘Farmers are independent people” 
Nov., 
—: “More government credit” 
June, 
“The borrowing farmer” 


Aug., 1i 
Federal Act Amendment: “Proposes tighter 
auditing” Feb., p. 26 
——- : “Protested by credit union 
movement” Apr., p. 20 
Federal Amendments Improved: “In the news" 
May, p. 28 
Federal Housing Administration: 
loans” July, p. 11 
Federal Reserve Board: 
study” July, p. 1 
Filene, E. A.: “108 years of experience” Jan., 
p. 11 
Financial Institutions Act: “In the news” 
Apr., p. 26 
Fitzer, William John: “Appointed Michigan 
league field rep.”” Apr. p. 28 
Florida Credit Union League: “Appoints Ed- 
ward E. Altman fieldman” July, p. 32 
——: “Appoints James W. Key 
fieldman” Apr., p. 26 
Ford Dearborn Federal Credit Union: “Sets 
pay-seale for credit union employees” July, 
p. 4 
Francis, Kent: “Operation impact has impact” 
Dec., p. 16 
Franzen, Richard: “Appointed Utah league 
fieldman” Feb., p. 32 
Fuel Savings: “Protecting those hard-earned 
dollars” Mar., p. 23 
Gannon, J. Deane: “In the news” Jan. p. 28 
Garnishments: ‘““The sheriff doesn’t live here 
any more” May, p. 3 
Gates, L. E.: “Elected to CUNA Supply board” 
June, p. 9 
Georgia: ‘“‘The health and accident racket” 
Feb., p. 1 
Government Credit: “More government credit” 
June, p. 15 
Graham, Walter: “When plants close down” 
Dec., p. 1 
Grant, James W.: “Elected CUNA secretary” 
June, p. 9 
— —: “Elected to CUNA execu- 
tive committee” June, p. 6 
Group Credit Life Insurance: “Insuring the 
borrower” May, p. 12 


“Title I 


“Consumer credit 
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Group discussion: “Planning a group discus 
sion” Feb., p. 21 

Growth: “After twenty years sudden growth” 
June, p. 11 

Gudmundson, Gunnar G.: “Helping members 
with mortgages” Apr., p. 8 

Hallinan, John M.: “The Ontario program 
Mar., p. 5 

Hamilton Chapter: “B. C. league, Hamilton 
chapter win credit union day awards” Apr., 


p. 6 
Harris-Seybold Federal Credit Union: “Runs 
booth at picnic” Dec., p. 17 
Haynes, Loren: “Joins CUNA Mutual field 
force” Mar., p. 28 
Health and Accident Racket: “The health and 
accident racket” Feb., p. 1 
Hebert, Paul E., “Appointed D. C. league field- 
man” June, p. 30 
Hereford (Texas) Community Credit Union: 
“Good community relations” June, p. 1 
Highway Bonds: “What about it?” Feb., p. 14 
Hinze, Wellington: “Joins CUNA Mutua! field 
force” Mar., p. 28 
Home Buyers: ““More government credit” June, 
p. 15 
Home Owners: “Tips for home owners” July 
p. 17 
Homer, John M.: “Elected to CUNA executive 
committee” June, p. 6 
—————_————: “The Ontario program” 
Mar. p. 5 
How to Organize a Credit Union: “Organizing 
new credit unions” Dec., p. 22 
Hudson, W. E. Jr.: “After twenty years sud- 
den growth” June, p. 11 
Huhn, Russell: “Appointed Michigan league 
fieldman” Sep., p. 23 
Hyland, Charles G.: “In the news” Jan., p. 28 
Illinois Credit Union League: “Appoints James 
W. Conklin asst. to man. dir.” Apr., p. 26 
- —: “Appoints William A. Tar- 
ris fieldman” June, p. 30 
—- : “The Illinois program” 
Oct., p. 4 
Impact: “Operation impact” Sep., p. 10 
Indiana Credit Union League: “Appoints Kil- 
burn man. dir.” Aug., p. 29 
Inflation: “Does inflation threaten your sav- 
ings?” Jan., p. 22 
Installment Credit: “Singer Sewing Machine 
Company—installment pioneer” July, p. 19 
Installment Credit: ““‘Who are these people who 
owe so much” Nov., p. 19 
Installment Law: “The new New York install- 
ment law” Nov., p. 10 
Insurance: “CUNA introduces liability insur- 
ance” Oct., p. 17 


“Insurance for the aver- 
age family” Jan., p. 13 
“New family security in- 
surance” Jan., p. 29 
Interest: “Stating true interest’ July, p. 30 
: “Waiver of interest’’ Feb., 
p. 14 
: “Waiving interest during 
strike” Sep., p. 9 
Investments: ““‘What about it?’ Sep., p. 9 
lowa Credit Union League: “Appoints R. W. 
Meeker fieldman” July, p. 21 
Jaros, George: “Bridge picture page’ Dec., p. 17 
Juvenile Delinquency: “Cutting down juvenile 
delinquency” July, p. 2 
Juveniles: “Loans to youngsters” July, p. 2 
Key, James W.: “Appointed Florida fieldman” 
Apr., p. 26 
Kilburn, L. B.: “Appointed Indiana league 
man. dir.”’ Aug., p. 29 
Knight, William O., Jr.: “Knight chosen presi- 
dent of CUNA” June, p. 6 
Kral, Leonard: “Bridge picture page” Dec., p. 17 
Lachapelle, Rene: ‘Starting out big” June, 
p. 19 
Laird, Carlton: “Appointed CUNA personnel 
dir.” Sep., p. 23 
Lancette, Edward: “‘He can't see the members” 
Mar., p. 11 
Latham, Randall B.: “Appointed Alabama 
league fieldman”™ Sep., p. 23 
LC-DC-F Employees of G. E. Federal Credit 
Union: “The personal touch” Feb., p. 8 
League Educational Specialists: “CUNA cours« 
in adult education techniques” Feb., p. 21 
League Managing Directors Conference: “Con- 
ference on CUNA program” Nov., p. 23 
League Programs: “The [Illinois program” 
Oct., p. 4 
“The Ontario program” 
Mar., p. 5 
Lechner, Robert C.: “Appointed CUNA asst. 
dir. of organiz.” Apr., p. 24 


Legal Rights: “Your legal rights as a bor 
rower” Jan., p. 6 
Legislators: “Credit union banquet in Wash 
ington” Mar., p. 26 
Liability Insurance: “CUNA introduces lia 
bility insurance’ Oct., p. 17 
Life Savings Insurance: “Limit goes to $2,000 
Mar., p. 26 
Loans: “‘Pay-day loans” July, p. 10 
: “What's happening to the 
$5 to $50 loan?” July, p. 15 
Loan Sharks: “Loan sharks at the New York 
Times” Mar., p. 1 
“Murder of a loan shark’ 
Sep., p. 30 
“Loan sharks in the Air 
Force, Apr., p. 12 
Local 169 1.B.T.C.W. & H. of A. Federal Credit 
Union: “The personal touch” Feb., p. 7 
Lovelace, John A.: “Appointed asst. editor of 
Bridge” Apr., p. 24 
Lutey, Warren: “Top jobs filled at CUNA” 
Feb., p. 6 
McArthur, H. E.: “Elected to CUNA executive 
committee” June, p. 6 
McCullough, John: “The personal touch” Feb 
p. 8 
McDonald, J. D. Nelson: “Elected vice-pres. of 
CUNA Mutual” June, p. 10 
McGrath, Mrs. Mary Jean: “Top jobs filled at 
CUNA” Feb., p. 6 
MacLean, A. C.: “Appointed fieldman for Sas- 
katchewan league” Feb., p. 30 
Magic Chef Credit Union, St. Louis: “When 
plants close down” Dec., p. ! 
Malmstrom Federal Credit Union: 
sharks in the Air Force” Apr., p. 12 
Management Lends Hand: “Starting out big” 
June, p. 19 
Manager: ““What about it?” July, p. 10 
Managing Director: “From the’ Feb., p. 19; 
Aug., p. 11; Sep., p. 15; Oct., p. 10; Nov., p 
18; Dec., p. 16 
————-: “In the news” Jan., p. 28 
Martin, William T.: “Appointed Tennessee 
fieldman’’ Mar., p. 29 
Maryland Credit Union League: “Domenick 
promoted to asst. man. dir.” July, p. 32 
Matchen, Mrs. Jessye: “Talking to members" 
Feb., p. 10 
Matthews, John: “Appointed Michigan league 
field rep.” June, p. 30 
Meeker, R. W.: “Appointed Iowa league field- 
man” July, p. 21 
Melrose Credit Union: “35 years of helping 
small business” Sep., p. 1 
Membership Drive: “In the news” Feb., p. 26 
Membership Dues: “The Ontario program” 
Mar., p. 5 
Michigan Credit Union League: “Appoints 
Roger Bland fieldman” Apr., p. 28 
: “Appoints Joseph A. Broc- 
coli chief auditor and head of technical 
assistance” Apr., p. 28 
: “Appoints Gerald Cook to 
league publ. rel. staff’ June, p. 30 
: “Appoints Cecil R. Crews 
training dir.”’ July, p. 32 


“Loan 


“Appoints John Fitzer 
fieldman”™ Apr., p. 28 
: “Appoints Russell Huhn 
Sep., p. 23 
“Appoints John Matthews 
fieldman”™ June, p. 30 
: “Appoints Robert Van 
Riper fieldman” Feb., p. 30 
Military Credit Unions: “Loan sharks in the 
Air Force” Apr., p. 12 
Minne-Mine Credit Union: “He can't see the 
members” Mar., p. 11 
Missouri Credit Union League: ‘Appoints 
Walter G. Alcorn fieldman” Aug., p. 29 
: “Appoints Arthur H. Vol- 
kening fieldman” Nov., p. 31 
Money: “Make your own money” Jan., p. 19 
Montana Air Base Solves Loan Shark Prob- 
lem: “Loan Sharks in the Air Force” Apr., 
p. 12 
Moore, Joseph: ‘“‘Ke-elected to CUNA execu- 
tive committee"’ June, p. 6 
Moose Jaw Cooperative Savings and Credit 
Union Ltd.: “Adjusting to meet the needs 
of the community” Oct., p. 11 
Morgan, R. C.: “Witnesses plaque presentation 
to H. B. Yates” Dec., p. 17 
Mortgage Loan Brokers: 
nians” Aug., p. 1 
Mortgages: “Helping members with mort- 
gages” Apr., p. 7 


fieldman’ 


“Fleecing Califor 
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Moses, Harold: “Elected president of CUNA 
Mutual” June, p. 10 

Muise, Stephen G.: “Appointed to Nova Scotia 
league field staff” Apr., p. 26 

Musselman, G. W. Jr.: “Loan sharks in the 
Air Force” Apr., p. 22 

Mutual Credit Union: 
p. ll 

NAT-CON Oakland Employees’ Federal Credit 
Union Gets 1500th charter California” 
Dec p. 1 

National Credit Union Management Confer- 
ence Warns against excessive reserves” 
Dec., p. 15 

N.T.E.A. (National Tax Equality Association) : 
The tax equality lobby’ Oct., p. 2 

Nation, John V.: “Elected to CUNA Supply 
Board’ June, p. 9 

NCR Employees Credit Union: 
building 7" Dec., p. 6 

Negro Credit Unions: 
Fel p. 10 

Newgren, Arvid: ‘The personal touch” Feb 


‘Sudden growth” June, 


‘Planning a 


Talking to members’ 


New York: The new New York installment 
law” Nov., p. 10 

New York State Credit Union League: “Ap- 
points Sidney Blitz fieldman” Feb., p. 30 

New York Times: “Loan sharks at the New 
York Times” Mar., p. 1 

Nicholas, A. L. Named brother's keeper” 
Nov p. 24 

Nixon, Leonard R.: ‘Re-elected president of 
CUNA Supply Cooperative’ June, p. 9 

Nova Scotia Credit Union League: ‘‘Appoints 
Stephen G. Muise fieldman” Apr., p. 26 

Officer Loans: “In the mail” Feb., p. 19 

Ontario Credit Union League: “Appoints Rene 
Albert fieldman”™ Mar., p. 29 

“The Ontario program” 

Mar p. 5 

Operation Impact: “Knight chosen president 
of CUNA” June, p. 9 

“Your kit is ready’’ Sep 

p. 10 

Operation Impact: 
pact Dec., p. 16 

Organization Month: 
Aug p. 21 

Organization Program: see CUNA 

Ouellette, Edgar J.: “Appointed 
eague man. dir.” Oct., p. 17 

Parsons, Arthur: “Elected to CUNA executive 
ommittee” June, p. 6 

Payroll Deduction: “Does it impair the edu- 
ational job of the credit union 7’ May, p. 11 


“Operation impact has im- 


Credit Union Day” 


Alberta 


Letter to the editor 
July, p ; 
Pay Scale: Setting a pay scale for credit 
inion employees’ July, p. 4 
Pennsylvania Credit Union League: “Ap- 
points John A. Bickel fieldman” July, p. 32 
“Appoints Paul G. Dem- 
mer fieldman™ Apr., p. 26 
“Appoints Dom Servillo 
fieldman” Feb., p. 30 
Pennsylvania Industrial Credit Unions: “The 
personal touch” Feb., p. 7 
Peoples Co-Op Credit Union: 
members” Feb., p. 10 
Personal Debt: “Who are these people wh« 
owe so much?” Nov., p. 19 
Personal Touch: “Pennsylvania industria! 
eredit unions preserve the personal touch” 
Feb., p. 7 
Poole, Charles: “Setting up small businesses” 
Apr., p. 1 
Portland Credit Union: “Farmers are inds 
pendent people” Nov., p. 14 
Pratt, C. Frank: “Elected secretary of CUNA 
Mutual” June, p. 10 


“Talking t 


Prices: “Don't get hurt by higher price Fet 
p. 22 

Primitive Money: Make 
Jan p. 19 

Profit Sharing: “Profit sharing plans” Mar 
p. 1 

Program: “CUNA program shapes up” Mar 
p. 15 

‘League managing direc- 

ors confer on CUNA program” Nov., p. 2 


‘The Illinois program’ 


The Ontario program 
Mar 
- “This chapter program 
really clicks” Nov., p. 1 
Proraters: 


July, p. 28 


California regulates proraters 


Prosser, Harold: “Appointed to CUNA Mutual 
field force” Mar. p. 28 
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Prudier, William J. 
Dec., p. 17 

Purdy, John L.: “Appointed spec. rep. for 
CUNA Mutual” June, p. 32 

Pursell, Arthur H.: “Appointed to farmer co- 
operative service of U. S. Dept. of Agric.” 
Feb., p. 32 

Quarterly Meetings: “In the news” Jan., p. 28 

“H. Vance Austin named 

CUNA man. dir.” Mar., p. 14 


Bridge picture page 


“In the news” Mar., p. 
“In the news” Sep., 


Quinton, A. P.: “Elected treasurer of CUNA 


'. 
Mutual” June, p. 10 


“The health and accident racket” 
p. 1 
Attacked by States: “In the news” 
May, p. 28 
Rafferty, Mrs. Mary: “Loan sharks at the New 
York Times” Mar., p. 2 
Raiffeisen, F. W. “The father of credit 
unions” Jan., p. 14 
Repossessing: ““Repossessing furniture? Aug., 
p. 12 
Roe, John E.: “Death of John E. Roe” Jan., 
p. 30 
St. Louis Credit Unions Merge: “When plants 
close down” Dec., p. 1 
Sales Finance Rates: “New York law restricts 
rates of sales finance companies" Apr., p. 6 
Saskatchewan Credit Union League: “Appoints 
A. C. MacLean fieldman" Feb. p. 30 
Saving Committee Time: “What about it?” 
July, p. 10 
Saving Wisely: “It's a wise member” Jan., p. 1 
Savings: “Does inflation threation your sav- 
ings?” Jan., p. 22 
Protecting those hard- 
earned dollars’ Mar., p. 23 
Savings and Loan Associations Sponsored by 
Credit Unions: “Helping members with mort- 
gages’ Apr., p. 7 
Savings in Credit Unions Gained in 1956: 
“In the news” Apr., p. 20 
School for Credit Union Personnel: “Summer 
school 1957" Sep., p. 12 
Seasonal Trends in Credit Union Organizing 
1954-57: “Organizing new credit unions” 
Dec., p. 20 
Self Reliance Federal Credit Union: 
Ukranians” Aug., p. ® 
Senate Passes Financial Institutions Act of 
1957: “In the news” Apr., p. 26 
Senators and Representatives Attend Credit 
Union Banquet: “In the news” Mar., p. 26 
Servillo, Dom: “Appointed Pennsylvania field- 
man” Feb., p. 30 
Shopping Calendar: “A calendar for bargain 
hunters” Jan., p. 
Shopping Tips: “Protecting those hard-earned 
dollars” Mar., p. 2 
Shop Representatives: ““The personal touch” 
Feb., p. 7 


**1,500,000 


Singer Sewing Machine Company: “Install- 
ment Pioneer” July, p. 19 

Skip Tracers: “The war against skip tracers” 
Oct., p. 14 

Small Business: “Melrose Credit Union helps 
small business for 35 years” Sep., p. | 

‘More government credit” 
June, p. 15 
“Setting up small busi- 

nesses’’ Apr., p. 1 

Small Credit Union Loans: “What's happening 
to the $5 to $50 loan?” July, p. 15 

Smith, E. A.: “Helping members with mort- 
gages” Apr., p. ® 

Smith, Erdis: “Bridge picture page” Dec., 
p. 17 

Smith, William C.: “Named Alabama league 
man. dir.” July, p. 21 

Sommerfelt, Ben: 
p. 17 

Spending: How do families spend their 
money 7?’ Feb., p. 15 

Stahl, Fred: “Helping members with mort- 
gages” Apr., Pp. 

Stanton, John M.: “Rejoins Texas league as 
asst. training dir.” 


“Bridge picture page” Dec., 


June, p. 32 

Sterling (Colorado) Community Federal Credit 
Union: “Setting up small businesses’ Apr., 
p. 1 

Stone, Julius: “Elected to CUNA executive 
committee” June, p. 6 

Success: “Success out of failure” Aug., p. 17 

Sudden Growth: “After twenty years sudden 
growth” June, p. 11 

Sullivan, Father John Peter: “Credit union 
coalition in the West Indies" Nov., p. 4 

Sullivan, Margaret: ‘This chapter program 
really clicks” Nov., p. 1 


Summer School: “School for credit union per- 
sonnel 1957" Sep., p. 12 
Summit County Chapter: “This chapter pro- 
gram really clicks” Nov., p. 1 
Surety Credit Union, St. Louis: “When plants 
close down” Dec., p. 1 
Tarris, William A.: “Appointed Illinois league 
fieldman” June, p. 30 
Tax Equality Lobby: “NTEA had bad year in 
1957” Oct., p. 2 
Tellers: ‘““The personal touch’ Feb., p. 7 
Tellers’ Committee: “He can't see the mem- 
bers” Mar., p 11 
Temporary Employees: ‘‘What about it?” July, 
p. 10 
Tennessee Credit Union League: “Appoints 
Wilfred F. Broxterman asst. man. dir 
Feb., p. 29 
: “Appoints 
Martin fieldman” Mar., p. 29 
Texas Credit Union League: “Appoints John 
M. Stanton asst. training dir.” June, p. 32 
: “Appoints David M. Wil- 
liams fieldman”’ June, p. 32 
Title I Loans: “‘The FHA Title I program 
gives members and credit union extra pro- 
tection” July, p. 11 
Tostmasters’ Club: “In the news" Sep., p. 22 
Tornado: “Tornado hits Fargo" Aug., p. 22 
Ukrainians: ‘“They have set up their own credit 
unions in eight cities” Aug., p. 8 
United States Legislators: “Attending credit 
union banquet in Washington’ Mar., p. 26 
Using the Credit Union: “It's a wise member” 
Jan., p. 1 
Usury: “The health and accident racket” Feb., 
p. 1 
Utah State Credit Union League: “‘Appoints 
Richard Franzen fieldman” Feb., p. 32 
Vacation Travel Tips: “Copy file’’ Apr., p. 18 
Van Riper, Robert: “Appointed Michigan 
league fieldman” Feb., p. 30 
Vicksburg Mutual Credit Union: “After twen- 
ty years sudden growth” June, p. 11 
Virginia Credit Union League: “Appoints Wil- 
liam A. Atkins dir. of educ.” Feb., p. 30 
“Appoints Hugh E. Wills 
fieldman” Feb., p. 30 
Volkening, Arthur H.: “Appointed Missouri 
league fieldman” Nov., p. 31 
Waiver of Interest: “What about it?” Feb., 
p.14 


William T 


“Recording waiver of in- 
terest’ Sep., p. 9 
“Waiver during strike” 
Sept., p. 9 
Webb, Mrs. Franklyn: “Joins CUNA publ. rel. 
dept. in Hamilton” June, p. 30 
West Indies: “Credit Union coalition in the 
West Indies” Nov., p. 4 
What About It?: “Borrowing by officers” ; 
“Highway bonds”; “Waiver of interest’; 
“Dividend and share transfers" Feb., p. 14 
- - “Join the chamber” 
“Pay-day loans’; ““‘Temporary employees” ; 
“Saving committee time”; ‘Full-time man- 
ager” July, p. 10 
: “Wife's shares”; “Annual! 
meeting’; “Repossess furniture” Aug., p. 12 
: “When investments go 
sour”; “Waiver during strike”; “Recording 
waiver of interest” ; “Bingo party” Sep., p. 9 
Widerman, Melvin: “Knight chosen president 
of CUNA” June, p. 7 
-——: “Starting the new year 
right” Jan., p. 26 
Wife's Shares: “What about it?” Aug., p. 12 
Williams, David M.: “Appointed Texas league 
fieldman” June, p. 32 
Williams, Robert F.: “Re-elected to CUNA ex- 
ecutive committee” June, p. 6 
“Re-elected treasurer of 
CUNA” June, p. 9 
Wills, Hugh E.: “Appointed Virginia league 
fieldman” Feb., p. 30 
Wingstad, Harold: “Re-elected to CUNA exec- 
utive committee” June, p. 6 
Wise Member: “It's a wise member” Jan., p. 1 
“Wives built this credit union” Sep., 


: “Letter to the editor’ Mar., p. 32 

Women’s Auxiliary: “Wives built this credit 
union” Sep., p. 6 

Woolard, C. A.: “Top jobs filled at CUNA” 
Feb., p. 

Wyandotte Chemicals Employees Credit Union: 
“Planning a building?” Dec., p. 9 

Yates, H. B.: “Competition in 1957” Feb., p. 19 

- -: “Receives plaque from 

Texas credit union league” Dec., p. 17 
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ANNOUNCING A NEW 


LIABILITY 
INSURANCE PLAN 


(for leagues and credit unions) 


Worry no longer about liability claims that might cost you thousands of 
dollars! This long-needed insurance plan is tailored to your needs and 
your budget. It offers participating leagues and credit unions protection 
against bodily injury and property damage liability. 


Most hazards are covered (except workmen’s compensation cases). 
The coverage includes: 
1. Injuries or damages sustained on the premises occupied by 
the league or credit union. 
2. Injuries or damages sustained at sponsored meetings and 
other events, including products liability if food or refresh- 
ments are served. 
3. Protection for non-owned or repossessed automibiles can 
provided by additional endorsement. 
Recommended limits are $100,000 each person and $300,000 each acci- 
dent. Coverage for damage to property of others, subject to a limit of 
$25,000, may also be added if desired. 


For further details write to 


CUNA INSURANCE SERVICES DEPARTMENT 


Box 431, Madison, Wisconsin Box 65, Hamilton, Ontario 





UNDERWRITTEN BY EMPLOYERS MUTUALS OF WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 





The Joyous Christmas and Happy New Year Season is again ap- 
proaching. Within this short, festive period people everywhere 
give thanks for past blessings and look hopefully at the future. 


In this rapidly moving world of busy business and international 
strife, it is a distinct pleasure to take time from our labors to 
wish you and yours a very Merry Christmas and numerous New 
Year Blessings. 


CUNA Mutual Insurance Society 


MADISON, WISCONSIN HAMILTON, ONTARIO 








